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For the Albion. 
EXTRACT 
From anunpublished Tragedy, entitled 
THE “SACRIFICE OF THE NILE.” 

BY ROBERT WILLIAM HUME. 


ACT 1V.—Scene I.—A Pentagonal Hall in the Palace of Meroth, the 
magian, at Memphis. The Nile seen through the casement in the distance. 
Time, midnight. 

Subject.—Tue Evocatios or Motocu.—Merota—solus. 

Mer. Nobreath of air. And smooth as Isis cheek 

The starlit river mocks the spangled sky, 

Glowing with borrowed beauty. Calmas death 

The waters sleep. No tinkling ripple wakes 

With its light fall the ear, or mars the face 

Of nature’s mirror. Solemn is the scene. 

’Tis Immortality embracing Time. 

Oh, for a cherub’s wings to soar aloft 

To gain that glittering crown. Or pow’r to plunge 

Into the azure depths of Nilus’ wave, 

To seize such priceless and eternal spoils ; 

Lo! where the silver pleiads’ silent band 

Revolving glitter in the lucid stream, 

Or where,—reflected clear,—th’ ecliptic’s arch, 

Studded with stars innumerable,—girds 

‘The vault of heaven, and, in the zenith hung, 

The shining Scorpion laves its brilliant scales. 

Mine hour draws on. The heav’nly charioteers 

Approaching—blend in one their rival orbs ; 

And their conjunction—heralds forth my fate. 
Meroth retires from the casement into the circle. 


(Incantation TO THE GENII OF THE EARTH.) 


Ye Genii of the Earth. Who reign beneath 

Deep in the pond’rous centre. Unto whom 

The caves of earth are haunts. Whose subtle paths 
Through this revolving mass—are all unknown 
To us—benighted beings. Ye, who watch 

With ever-wakeful eyes—the priceless gifts 

Of earth—or spangle caves with diamonds 

And purest stalactites,—in fancy forms 
Iunumerable. Ye, who know the veins, 

And trace the rapid silver to its fonts, 

Ye, who in earth’s dark womb, work nature’s end, 
And dwell, in sovereign state, on golden thrones 
Shrined in your adamantine balls of light, 

By peerless jewels sunned. Hear ye my words, 
And | by this offering be your wrath appeased. 





OFFERING. 


The metals first—in order due 
In glittering glory shine, 
The cnven po Raw’ sulphur blue,— 
Fresh from the sparkling mine, 
The basalt rock—the limestone white, 
The relics of the past 
Whose forms in petrifactions bright, 
The works of art outlast. 
Nor be the dark ground newt forgot, 
A subject—to your sway— 
The mole—who dwells where mortals rot, 
And lives where men decay. 
Let these appease your anger dire 
Be these the victims to your ire. 
(TO THE POWERS OF THE AIR.) 
Powers of air! whose forms etherial fill 
The azure vaults of heaven. More potent far 
And subtler than the rulers of the earth. 
Whether ye guide the planets as they roll, 
Or hurl the shining meteor through the sky, 
Affrighting matter with your aery play ; 
Or whether, far beyond our bounded ken, 
Ye track the distant comet’s burning path, 
Where the purged ether knows no stain of earth, 
{Beyond the bounds of thought. To youl call, 
And by this charm, your indignation shun. 


CHARM. 
(Meroth burns a grain of Myrhr.) 
This vapour was bound in a magic chain 
It mounts to its home thus freed by flame, 
By the genii of earth ’t was pent in a grain, 
But the charm’s dissolved, itis free again. 
The prison is broken, 
The captive is free, 
1 charm—by this token 
Your anger for me. 
In spiral wreaths, it rises fair, 
Propitious be—ye powers of air! 
(TO THE SPIRITS OF THE OCEAN.) 
Ye spirits of the Sea! To whom the depths 
Of ocean, with her myriads of strange forms, 
Her shells of every hue, and every shape, 
Her monsters, and her mysteries, are known. 
Ye spirits of the vasty deep! who dwell 
In coral halls, and amber places, 
All rich inlaid with the bright stone which stains, 
The sparkling crest of the wild wave with blue, 
Where on your thrones, with the sea-diamond decked 
With changeful opals, and with pearls begemmed, 
Ye sitand rule the dwellers in the deep 
Obey this amulet of pow’r divine, 
SPELL. 
See the gem which erst has shone, 
O’er the brow of Sok mon: 
This the place—and this the hour, 
Mark—and tremble at its pow’r. 
INVOCATION, 


TO THE SPIRITS OF FIRE. 
Spirits of fire! sons of light and heat, 

Ye have defied me—ye have mocked mine art; 
But ye this night—! summon '—by my star, 
Triumphing and triumphant—by this sigu— 
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The sign of mighty Hermes!—by this charm, 
The witch of Endor wrought in Ramah, when 
She woke the prophet from his peaceful sleep. 
(A PAUSE.) 
Ye answer not! 

Is it for this I’ve sacked the stores of Eld— 
For this I’ve traversed wildernesses—rich 
In nature’s ample stores—her gardens wild, 
Ere then uvsoiled, unstained, by human foot. 
For this—I’ve paced our arid sands—beneath 
That glowing ae where ghastly maduess glints, 
From Afric’s burnished sunbeams. Is’t for this, 
In foreign lands I’ve roamed afar to gain 
The knowledge of their wise, nor feared to meet 
The hot simoom’s all blasting breath—on which 
Death rides alone—triumphant—By a spell 
More potent far [’ll shake your glowing thrones. 
Twice hast thou answered—Be the bond fulfilled. 
Moloch! Arise! Appear !—He calls thee, who 
On Zion’s holy te thee usurped 
Passed through thine altar’s flames his first born son, 
Thy presence I compel. Flesh of my flesh— 
Blood of my blood—the living record lasts— 
And by that sacrifice I summon thee— 
Swift—To appear—and answer! 

(The fallen angel Moloch appears.) 


Swift as thought, I thee obey, 

Say—what wouldst thou? Child of Clay! 
When will the famine cease—the pestilence 
Leave our beloved land !— 

When fulfilled is the command 

The pestilence will leave thy land, 

Famine shall follow in her train 

And plenty smile on every plain. 
To whom refers the oracle. To me 

Thou didst all earthly knowledge grant, to me 
All “ mortal wisdom.” But, thou gav’st it not, 
I have it not—Our compact is annulled. 

Thou didst ask “all earthly lore,” 

It was granted. Seek not more. 

What you sought,—to you was giveu 

Wisdom is the gift of hea’vn. 

Ah! subtle reasoning—too well I’ve proved 
That “knowledge” is not “ wisdom.” Mockeries 
Are all thy specious gifts. 
Why then demand ? 
We offer not—’twas by your will desired, 
And what you sought, you gained—All earthly lore. 
And misery ! 











Knowledge is misery : 

He who knows most with men, has most to mourn, 
We know, but grieve not !— 

’Tis Egypt’s lore. Iam notan Egyptian! 

Yon are aman. Your earth is but aspeck,—.- -- 
Of it we claim its beauty and its lore. 
Thou’rtsecret IsitI. The wisest man 

Is on our coast—I know his title good ; 

A spirit potent as thyself proclaimed it. 

’Tis just—For on my bleeding heart its truth 
Is scrawled in gore Tis branded on my soul. 
We struck the ship on its destined track 

We whirled it round on the ocean’s rack, 

We burst its ribs, and we broke its prore ; 

With beacons false we lined the shore, 

But vainly we beset its path, 

He was shielded from our wrath. 

’Tis from thy hands we claim his life, 

Spirits dare not seek this strife. 

But it is written—* mortal blow 

Shall lay that son of wisdom low.” 

But, be it him, or be it thee, 

One is claimed by destiny. 


Hah! Is it thus! Then must we be prepared, 
Thou speakest to a willing instrament, 

And second’st all the promptings of my soul-— 
Thy word shall be obeyed. Let Egypt live! 


Would’st thou question more! 

Alas! thou know’st my thought 
Couldst thou but grant me—wisdom ! 

Thou art answered 
It is not in our gift. 
(a pause) ‘Thou know’st my thought, 
Speak! Or I answer not. 

Wert thou a God 
Though fallen—thou wouldst heed my misery— 
My agony would move thee—See—I kneel— 
In mercy—speak !— 

Demand? 

Where is my bond ! 

Where is my son! My lostone! Answer me, 
Breathe but a hope—I’ll bathe with tears of blood 
Thy burning footprints. Give me but one hope — 
To cheer this woe-worn breast—Shall I beheld him 
Grant me but that—and [ will seek no more. 


Mol. Mortal! Be thy pray’r fulfilled 
Even as thy wish hath willed. 
Fair as when his form was passed 
Through mine altar’s raging blast 
With heart as warm, and purer far 
Than thine, when on Chaldea’s plain, 
You gazed upon the morning star 
And panted for the night again. 
When, as a shepherd in the dance 
You bore the blushing wreath away 
And conquered—ere the eve’s advance, 


A maid—whose love ne’er knew decay— 
Say—was that coronet of flowers 
Less bright than those thou since hast worn, 


Or hast thou gained—in gandier hours 
A heart more pure, asoul more warm, 
But he—her son—thou shalt embrace 
And read his father—in his face, 
His fair form again behold, 
And with a parent’s love enfold, 
Even as thy wish hath willed 
Mortal! Be thy pray’r fulfilled, 





THE ANATOMY OF SLEEP, 


Or the Art of Procuring Sound and Refreshing Slumber at Will. 

Binns. London. 

It is something to have achieved, as Dr. Binns has, a second edition in so 
short a period from the publication of the first; but it was what was pre- 
dicted of “the Anatomy of Sleep” by every one who read it. There is 
here collected, for the first time, a vast mass of facts, not only explanatory 
ofthe physiology of the brain, but the anatomy, and normal and abnormal 
actions of that organ, are fully des¢anted on, accurately detailed, and com- 
prehensively illustrated. The chapter on “ Dreams,’ aud the remarks on 
these cerebral phenomena in the appendix, by the Right Hon. the Earl 
Stanhope, are especially deserving of notice, for few writers since the time 
of Gall and Spurzheim, have paid that attention to the subject which the 
Doctor and the noble writer appear to have done. Dr. Binns’s extensive re- 
search and patient investigation are visible in every page, while his mode 
of arranging analogous dreams side by side is novel. In most cases, one 
dream is made to illustrate the other, which is extremely convenient to the 
analyser of psychological facts. Sull, notwithstanding the labour the Doctor 
has expended on the elucidation of the causes of dreams, and the amount of 
ingenuity he has brought to the task, he nevertheless confesses that there 
are many dreams which can be explained on no other hypothesis than that 
which supposes them direct revelations from God himself. 

In the very interesting chapter on ‘ Drowsiness’ and ‘ Prolonged Sleep,” 
some of the most extraordinary auecdotes of resuscitation after supposed 
death are detailed with a graphic minuteness and philosophic force, that are 
both startling and imposing. Among them will be found anecdotes of John- 
son, Lord Hailes, Thomson, Aulus Aviola, Asclepiades. Vesalius, the Abbe 
Prevost, Sir Gervase Scroop, Lady Fanshawe, Lady Russell, Mrs. Godfrey, 
sister to thegreat Dukeof Marlborough, Dr. Walker (who was buriedalive), 
Beaumont, &c.,&c. Besides the chapters named, there are elaborate dis- 
sertations on the Phenomena of Life, Taste, Touch, Smelling, Hearing, and 
Seeing, Sensation, Mesmerism, Hibernation, with reference to the experi- 
ments of Gough, du Pont, Sir G. East, Spallanzani, and other philosophers. 
Also on Somnambulism, Catalepsy, Hallucination, &c. We havealso some 
account of Gordon, the highwayman, whose life was attempted to be saved 
by opening the trachea previous to suspension; and of Dr. Dodd,Fountleroy, 
and others who are said to have escaped strangulation, though suspended 
the time allowed by law. But the mere enumeration of the subjects treated 
of in this amusing, instructive, aud elaborate work, woulddemand more space 
than we can afford for our entirenotice; we, therefore, recommendthe work 
itself to perusal, as one which, though written by a professional man, is, to 
use the language of school-books, ‘adapted to the meanest capacity.’ 


[ We are not sure that the first editionfwas reprinted in this country; if it 
were not, we submit to publishers the advantage of at once putting itin 
hand, for it is a work of the bighest interest, and is adapted to the taste and 
feeling of every reader. } 


By Dr. 
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THE LOST MANTLE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HENRI QUATRE} OR THE DAYS OF THE LEAGUE.’ 


‘ How fares the night, Messires?’ exclaimed Gaston of Orleans, brother 
of the Thirteenth Louis. The Duke, on starting from a reverie, looked around 
on his companions—a worthy group,—gentlemen of the household—depen- 
dants waiting the Chance of court devour, and meanwhile flattering the foi- 
bles and extravagant fancies of their chief. 

The party was sittingin the choicest saloon of our host of the Jardin du 
Renard, a house of ratherequivocal reputation, open to the bourgeoisie and 
the public, somewhat in the style of a modern tavern, with tea- ardens, yet 
with the reserve of private rooms for the use of the nobdlesse ; asting an 
excellent cook also at their service—all the means and appliances to make 
comfortable and happy, in privacy, the gay youth who found the court of the 
melancholy Louis dull, ériste, and unsocial. 

At the Duke’s question, the Countde Rochefort sprang to the window. 
He was scarcely two-and-twenty ; a laughing, singing, chattering dare-devil, 
who took a share in Gaston's foolery in the absence of conspiracy, insur- 
rection, or other moving incident fitted to make life’s pulse beat ardently. 

‘ Dark beyond our best hopes !’ cried the youth with animation ; ‘ but cold, 
very cold, if I may judge by the quick time of feet below.’ 

_ ‘To the Pont Neuf!’ cried the guests with one accord, courtier-like an- 
ticipating the wishes of his Royal Highness. 

_ ‘To the Pont Neuf, gentlemen, with all my heart,’ exclaimed the prince, 
rising. 

Like a celebrated nobleman of the present century, the prince was much 
addicted to nocturnal adventures; his favourite penchant being an extrava- 
gant partiality for plucking off the cloaks and mantles of passengers on cold, 
raw nights, leaving the luckless victims, with bare shoulders, to the season’s 
inclemency 

‘Remember, Messires,’ continued Gaston, while the equerry, Alphonse 
de Vrisin, adjusted the Duke’s mantle, ‘ my wager with the Prince of Condé 
is—ten thousand crowns, that we bring home, to-night, ten cloaks or man- 
tles, captured without wounding the owners ; that is, as our cousin expres- 
sed himself, without drawing the blood of the refractory.’ 

‘Your Highness may rely upon it, not a glimpse of bare steel shall enli- 
ven our dark watch,’ said De Rochefort: ‘but, with permission, shall we not 
first escort De Voisin to the Luxembourg, to wait on Madame and the lad 
Ippolita? That disconsolate face quite Ranta me—and he will surely 
be trapped by the prévét guard,’ 

‘ And yet, in spite of our equerry’s rueful visage,’ rejoined Gas n, glanc- 
ing at the young man, ‘I have a presentiment he will be the héro of the 
night,—but allons !’ 

The doors of the saloon were flung open, the Duke and his associates, fol- 
lowed more leisurely by De Voisin, rashed down the stair-case, preceded by 
the gay De Rochefort, whose rapier, as it successively struck each stair kept 
time with one of the many snatches of song ever in bie lips. 

‘Car ces campagnes étoient pleines 
De voleurs et de tire-laines.’ 

The history of De Voisin, who partook not of the mirth of his friends, 
may be soon told. In spite of the gloom which shaded a handsome face, he 
was much of a favourite with the Duke, to whom he had been page before 
he held his present appointment. Alphonse was two years cher tenn the 
Count, without title, asimple gentleman,—simple, as many deemed in more 
senses than one, inasmuch as he lacked estate, and lacked, also, the eftronte- 
ryand assurance necessary to gain one. Gaston’s favour was shownby the 
anxiety he displayed to unite his dependant to a maiden of wealth, or heir- 
ess; but the youth, wanting power or inclination to simulate passion, suffer- 
ed several chances to escape, and at length fell desperately in love with Ip- 


polita Bassano; who was as poor as himself,—a lady of Italian extraction, 
now a pro/égée of the Duchess of Orleans, and brought up almost by charity 
at the French court. She wasof noble birth. and would have been heir- 
ess of considerable we Ith, buta repentant father, anxious to atone for per- 
secution which had driven wife and infant danghter to seek refuge in a for- 


eign land, died before he had legally attested his wishes, whilst a nephew 
assumed the title and domains by right of law and tenure, and the personal 
property undera testament of long standing. When the Marquis died, Or- 
leans and his consort, ever ready to befriend their favourites, despatched a 





commission to Italy, charged with necessary instructions. The nephews, 
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position was found impregnable. In course of inquiry, however, it was dis- 


illage notary, supposed to have an interview with the de- 
—— hay vom mae ros Ang the confidential valet of the late 
Marquis had fled the castle. Charged with theft by the heir, he was pursu- 
ed with unrelaxed vigilance; but, by changing from city to city, — 
under an assumed name with strolling companies of pantomimics, he 
eluded search. This man was also sought by the commission, tracked to 
Naples, thence to Palermo, there totally lost sight of, having abandoned bis 
engagement as soon as he heard tidings of pursuitand inquiry. So the bright 
hopes of the lovers died, and Alphonse, ever of aserious cast, buried a few 
months’ sunshine in deeper melancholy ; nor was there much wisdom in the 
mode of cure prescri by his illustrious patron, who made him an unwil- 
ling, or at least joyless participator in all his mad frolics and adventures. But 
to resume: 

"Twas a winter’s evening of a frosty January, when—etiquette for the 
nonce being banished—Gaston, with his mad, inebriate crew, emerged into 
the quiet streets. The night was dark, the air intensely cold, and would 
have been insupportable, but for the influence of deep potations ; the few 
passengers passed shivering under their cloaks, offering to Gaston a tempta- 
tion he could scarcely resist, of commencing operations on the spot; but he 
prudently yielded to advice, and was led to the famous Pont Neu. Midway, 
in a wide recess or embayment, stood the equestrian statue of his gallant ta- 
ther, the Fourth Henry ; here the heroic Gaston halted, and called a council 
of war. It was proposed to encamp behind the pedestal, make sorties, sin- 
gly or in detachments, till the requisite number of mantles were captured, 
and the unfortunate owners driven or beaten off. 

‘ Away ! away!’ cried De Rochfort; ‘ hide yourselves! 1 hear footsteps 
—I claim the first chance; and mark ! no aid unless | need it.’ rahe: 

They retired behind the statue, atl save De Rochfort, who waited with im- 
patience the approach of two figures, closely wrapped up. The night was 
not so dark, but thathe could clearly distinguish that one was of the softer 
sex; her companion appeared a tall, robust man, likely to = a rough 
customer. But the wlaah youth, undeterred by danger, and bent on frolic, 
crept behind the female, and caught her in his arms, addressing the captive 
in the words of a popular chanson— 

‘ Belle Aurore 

Je t’adore, 

Je thonore, exhibe toi !’ . F 
But the lady, unwilling to submit to the ungallant proposal of parting with 
her cloak, screamed aloud; and De Rochfort was obliged instantly to stand 
ov his guard, for her companion drew his rapier and commenced an assault. 
The Duke and his friends rushed from concealment, the former passionately 
exhorting De Rochfort not to slay, or even wound his adversary, or heshould 
lose the wager The lady clung to her protector, who, bis wrath being 
kindled, seemed much moved to offensive warfare, notwithstanding the 
odds; but Gaston, trembling for the blood that might be shed, imperatively 
bade the man depart with his fair charge, under pain of being well flogged 
and beaten. He stood angrily at bay a few seconds, then retired with the 
female, growling like a sullen mastiff. The Count was called to a severe 
reckoning for the ungallant attack, and condemned to remain penitentially 
behind the pedestal, whilst the post of honour was taken by the royal leader 
in person, who upbraided De Rochefort for the loss of a cloak, which a more 
cautious attack would have wrested from the male passenger. 

‘We are still indebted to the Count,’ cried the melancholy De Voisin; 
‘behold the prize!’ And he held up to view the garment, which the man 
had thrown aside, that he might use his weapon with better effect, and had 
doubtless forgotten to resume in the excitement of the strange rencontre.— 
A parley ensued whether it were won fairly, within the strict intention and 
spirit of the wager, which being decided in the affirmative, it was put aside 
as No. 1. 

Something, or somebody, was now heard creeping along very gently on 
the opposite side ;—a dwarfish-looking object loomed through the darkness, 
with a slow pit-a-pat footstep, which awoke a strange superstitious fear in 
the Duke. He faused, held his breath, and allowed the figure to pass ; 
but, conscious that well-merited ridicule awaited this unmanly fear, he sud- 
denly dashed onward, and reaching forth bis hand, grasped the collar of a 
greasy cloak. A shrill, startling cry pierced the air, the victim tried to es- 
cape, and, in the endeavour, the throat-band gave way, and the little body 
rolled on the stones. The noise brought forth the associate knights of the 
bridge, who found their leader standing over a decrepid old woman, who, 
with hands clasped, and on bended knees, was imploring compassion. In 
vain Gaston we her begone, and take with her cloak and basket (she was a 
picker-up of bones, rags, and other trifles); the woman continued shaking, 
trembling, praying for life—that they would be content with her basket, 
which was all she possessed. The more the cavalers crowded round the 
oldcrone, beseeching her to depart, the more frightened she grew; nor could 





they succeed in quelling her fears, till somemoney thrust into her palm spoke, 
too plainly to be misunderstood, the pacific inteutions of the presumed cut- 
throats. The Duke retired from the fray, cursing his ill-luck, the delay, and 
the secret laugh in store against him. The affair looked much worse than 
De Rochefort’s mishap, as no trophy was won: for the revellers scorned de- 

riving such a wretched being of her only protection against the severity of 

e chill night air. 

De Voisin, elected on the Duke’s discomfiture to the post of honour, was 
more successful—uncovering with gentle force the next passenger, a Cor- 
delier monk. The holy man gladly fled away, without the overgarment, 
amidst the vociferous exclamations of the party, who threatened to Jead him 
prisoner to bis own convent, and report him to the superior, for being in 
the streets at unseasonable hours. 

Before the next hero was posted, the lanterns of the municipal guard—ap- 

aled to by the aggrieved parties—were visible at the extremity of the 

ridge, and the Duke immediately ordered a retreat. The centre of the 
Pont Neuf abuts on the isle called de la Cite. Opposite the statue is an 
opening into the Place Dauphiné, in which Gaston ms friends sought re- 
fuge till the search was over, and the lanterns disappeared in the Quay de 
le Messagerie. 

The outpost was again resorted to with various fortune—several parting 
with their mantles readily ; others, who showed fight, were driven off with 
cuffs and blows—but in all cases avoiding the use of the rapier. No. 9 was 
duly deposited, when Fortune once more grew unkind ;—three passengers 
ag ash | peeves so wary and courageous, that capture of their cloaks was 
an impossibility, save at the expense of blood. Gaston grew angry; but 
the cold was even more powertul than anger—his companions as well as 
himself were chilled, numbed, sick of the adventure. As the exhilaratir 
vinous influence subsided, the cold invaded the region of the feet toes, an 
fingers; and the Duke, in despair, exclaimed, he cuuld hold out no longer, 
even though he lost the wager, but would himself carry the next cloak by 
a coup-de-main, blood or no blood. 

The next cloak came presently into view, covering a poor shrinking 
wretch, pinched with or and perhaps with hunger, loitering a moment, 
whilst looking over the bridge, as though he were homeless, and contem- 
plated a resting-place in the dark waters beneath. An easy prey, thought 
Gaston, and No. 10 is our own! 

The Duke advanced rapidly, and before the others were aware, by asin- 
gular dexterity, the result of long practice, succeeded in unfastening the 
mantle, and swung it over hisarm. The faint light indistinctly betrayed the 
worn,needy haibliments of the poor victim, who stood for a moment(distraught 
with wonder at the sudden bereavement 

‘Number 10! shouted the Duke turning on his heel. He had scarcely 
done so, when the stranger, with dexterity equalling his Royal Highnese’s 
sleight of hand, reached his arms over the Prince’s shoulders, unfastened the 
jewelled clasp, and in another second was in possession of a garment a 
thousand-fold more valuable than his own. Gaston’s mantle was of pearl- 
coloured velvet, according to the fashion, reaching scarcely as low as the 
knees, lined with the richest silk, edged with a broad stripe of silver lace, 

ee" ran festoons of pearls, the clasp glittering with diamond bril- 
i , 

. The Prince instantly felt his loss; but as the thief had fortunately taken 
flight towards the statue (probably wishing to escape to the south bank of 
the Seine), he called aloud to his friends Foiled in his attempt to reach the 
suburb by the sudden appearance of De Rochefort in the centre of the road, 
the stranger instantly darted into the recess. Here he encountered De Voi- 
sin and several others, and would certainly have been captured, had he not, 
with surprising agility, overleaped the rail which skirted the pedestal, flew 
up the base like a cat, and passing under the horse’s belly, s rang over the 
railing on the other side, dealing a severe blow on De Rochelort's shoulder, 
who attempted to stop him. The road to the fauxbourgs St. Jacques and 
St. Germains was now open, but the fugitive darted across through the av- 
enue into the Place Dauphine, pursued by Gaston and his companions, rais- 
ing a terrific cry in his wake. Swift of foot he bore away the pearly mantle 
in triumph; but he was hard pressed by the youthful blood of France, and 
it soon became apparent, he was ignorant oi localities. Instead of losing 
his pursuers amidst the intricacies of the Palais de Justice, he emerged on 
the Quai des Orféores, and turning to the right found himself again on the 
Pont Neuf. Gaston, enraged at the loss and at being outwitted, h ad been 
foremost in the cry; but on reaching the bridge, was overtaken by De 
Rochefort, who apologized en passant for taking the lead of his superior— 
as usual, in a coupletirom an old song:— __ 

‘A passage et a riviere, 
Laquais devant, maitre derriere:’ 
to which the Duke, with more readiness than customary, replied, in allusion 
the blow the Count had receiyed,— 





‘ Choisissez donc, sans facon, 
Souffrir joli coup de baton.’ 

But De Rochefort, more stung by the blow than by an allusion to it, and bent 
on revenge, followed the thief with speed, quickened by angry feelings.— 
Twas an extraordinary chase through the quiet deserted streets of the old 
city! On the one side, a crew of active, youthful revellers, flushed with 
health, exuberant spirits, and reckless audacity, op toa needy, ragged 
wayfarer,—a compound, indeed, as every difficulty proved, of the cat and 
the monkey, yet ever and anon failing in strength, losing ground, till fear of 
capture excited him to fresh exertions. Totally ignorant of. localities, run- 
ning into places without thoroughfare or outlet, driven to bay, he only es- 
caped by climbing projections of houses, overleaping rails, vaulting over 
the heads of the astonished gallants, and regaining the open road, with that 
mad rout ever at his heels. The astonished citizens, awakened from slum- 
ber, gazed ruefully at the riot below, shaking their heads, invoking in vain 
the aid of an efficient police, such as Paris ouly in after years possessed.— 
The weak municipal guard, again aroused to activity, found the rioters fled, 
when they reached the place of tamult. Nor were the person and proceed- 
ings of Gaston unknown ;—it would have required moral courage beyond 
that of the ‘ prevot’s’ men to have taken his Royal Highness prisoner, or, in 
an extremity, to have faced the rapiers of his companions. So pursuers and 
pursued had the city to themselves,—a clear stage for the poor victim and 
no favour ; for whilet he drooped and flagged with sinking heart and limbs, 
the revellers, whose joints had grown torpid during the cold watch on the 
Pont Neuf, now entered joyously into the spirit of the chase with renewed 
ardour and strength. How could even wonderful agility avail, when, | ee 
chance, on gaining the end of a street, where a favouring angle invited es- 
cape, or promised concealment, he there found remorseless pursuers, who, 
perceiving his route, had taken a shorter cut, and were now ahead,—only 
to be avoided by one of those surprising turns of skill and agility which had 
as yet preserved him from. capture? 

Partly by accident, partly by design—for the Duke grew tired, and re- 
quested the prey might be driven in that direction—the fugitive held on, 
with drooping frame, through the Rue de Vaugirard, wherein was situate 
the Luxembourg Ashe reached the facade of the palace, which lay on 
the left, its walls affording no hope, he made up his mind to rush through 
the Rue de Tournon opposite ; but, alas! three of his enemies were ia view 
in that street. And now, as despairingly he resolved to thread the contin- 
uation of the Rue de Vaugirard, he again beheld defeat in several white 
mantles; then the gay, fashionable colour, which suddenly appeared in 
front. The poor wretch stopped short ; on every side was capture, detec- 
tion, aprison. The Prince’s mantle was still in his possession,—but, would 
restitution make atonement? He had no hope of it! The pursuers were 
at hand,—and he summoned the courage of despair. An open window in 
the palace meets the eye; itis above reach, even of his skill—no !—for, sud- 
dooly twisting Monseigneur’s mantle, he flung it over the projecting iron 
which lent support to a lamp, and bounding up witha spring happily caught 
both ends, raised himself aloft, and the next moment was in the interior of 
the Luxembourg. 

‘Safely driven to earth at last!’ exclaimed Gaston, arriving out of 
breath. 

‘ Jour de Dieu!’ cried De Rochefort. 
scarcely then.’ 

A guard was hastily placed beneath the window to prevent escape; and 
the Duke, whose curiosity was excited to the utmost, entered the palace 
with his friends. 

In a saloon occupied by her Royal Highness, huge oaken billets, prop- 
ped by silver andirons, crackled and blazed cheerfully in the wide fire-place. 
Lofty screens, in a semicircle round the hearth, shutin the Duchess, and a 
few late-staying guests who awaited Gaston’s return. Chief among these 
was the Prince of Condé (father of Condé le Grande,) anxiously expecting 
the result of the wager. Near the Duchess sata youthful, dark-eyed maid- 
en, whose beauty and gracetul deportment were enhanced by a slight shade 
of melancholy, which came and fled, never staying long; and in one whose 
character and history were less known, would have been deemed an arti- 
fice of coquetry. Such was Ippolita di Bassano. 

Piquet had been abandoned, resumed, and again discarded for coversa- 
tion and gay badinage; but the spirit of dulness usurped sway. The 
Prince was perhaps, speculating on the event of his heavy wager; the 
Duchess, perchance, in silent condemnation of Orleans, mad fieaks; nor 
was Ippolita without excuse for thoughtfulness. But, be the cause what 
it may, an unusual pause ensued, and suddenly the door of the saloon was 
heard to open. The face of the Prince brightened—it was Orleans’ return- 
ed ; the eye of Ippolita sparkled, for in imagination she beheld Alphonse. 
The echo of a footstep followed the noise of the — door; it qivakeen 
a few paces, then paused, and there was a dead silence. The guests looked 
at each other, as though asking what such strange behaviour meant. One 
ofthe Prince’s gentlemen, catching the disturbed glance of the Duchess, 
arose, passed behind the screen, and returned, half leading, half dragging,a 
man in mean attire. His age might be eight and twenty ; the face was hag- 
gard, care-worn, and distressed ; his gaze wild and fearful; his eyes droop- 
ed beneath the strong light. 

‘A guest! but I cannot announce him, for I know not the name,’ said the 
—- smiling, as, in affected imitation of usher, or seigneur-in-waiting, 

e bent before the Duchess. 

The Prince arose in surprise, the ladies and her Royal Highness in un- 
disguised alarm, which, in the illustrious hostess, changed to dismay when 
she beheld Gaston’s mantle. Before, however, the Duchess could articu- 
late her fears, the opposite door of the apartment was flung open, and the 
Duke, with his suite, rushed in; on seeing whom, the strange visitor drop- 
ped on bis knees. 

‘ Away with him to the court-yard !’ cried De Roche fort; ‘if he stays a 
moment longer wemust strew incense, and undergo purification.’ 

The fugitive, who comprehended the fierce tone, though not the words 
of the Count, crept to the Duchess’s feet for protection, with mute gestures 
i ploring compassion. Her Royal Highness, recovering from fright, mov- 

y the suppliant’s appeal, make intercession in his favour, requesting to 
ow who he was, and the reason of his abrupt entry. 

‘ Who is he?’ re-echoed the boisterous Gaston. ‘ Everything by turns— 
a fox, a squirrel, a monkey, a hare,—just as it suits the purpose, though,’ 
added the speaker, eying the shivering, awe-struck wretch ; ‘ there is noth- 
ing of the wolf or boar in him; but, for all that, our cousin must acknow- 
ile him the tenth mantle, worth ten thousand crowns!’ 

The slightest possible shade overspread the countenance of Condé, but 
gave place to a grave smile. The Bourbon was too high-spirited to betray 
vexation, and merely remarked that he yielded the point, although Mopsieur 
—their new guest—still retained the garment. No say 

‘Why, this is mine!’ replied the Duke, re-possesssing himself of the man- 
tle; ‘De Rochefort has the entire number safe in the porter’s lodge, where 
our cousin may count them as he passes; but I see you all anxious to know 
why we brought the man as well as the mantle. De Rochefort must tell the 
story, for I am out of breath.’ aa ; 

So saying, Gaston flung himself into a seat, joining chorus in the laughter 
which the vivacious narrative of the Count elicited. When De Rochefort 
concluded, all eyes were turned on the stranger, who stood shivering near 
the fire, looking inquisitively at each member of the brilliant assembly, as 
though he only imperfectly comprehended the discourse. 

‘He must epart with a whole skin,’ said Condé; ‘he has well-earned 
immunity—'tis good forest-law.’ 

‘ He is under my protection,’ observed the Duchess; ‘but the poor man 
is sick,—see, how pale he looks!’ and Madame glanced at a side-table 
whereon stood refreshments; which De Voisin perceiving, handed the 
stranger a goblet of Burgandy, and a huge slice of cake, which vanished 
speedily before the ravenous, wolf-like appetite of the unknown. The 
Duchess, amused, glanced again at Alphonse, and the poor wretch was a 
second time supplied from the side-table ; and the viands were as quickly 
despatched as betore. ‘ : 

‘Ventre St. Gris!’ exclaimed Gaston, starting up; ‘this is holding out 
a premium for the canaille to commit robbery. Hark ye! sirrah! your 
quittance is like to prove too ~—_ ere we render your cloak, we must 
know your history. What induced you to seize my mantle ?’ 

The man replied in language made up of Italian and broken French, that 
he could not account for the impulse which led to retaliation on so mighty a 
seigneur ; he was no oben on he hadfled with the prize. The fancy 
was irresistible,—it came into his head, perhaps, as he had practised like 
feats on the stage. 

‘Ah! a comedian,’ remarked the Duchess; ‘he has better excuse for sud- 
den fancies than one whom J need not name!’ and the lady glanced at her 
liege-lord, who bore the reproof bravely, though his associates rather slunk 
from the gaze. Then addressing the stranger in Italian, she bade him con- 
tinue his narration in that language, whichthey understood. The soft tones 
of the lingua Tuscana, uttered by a sweet voice, fell soothingly on his ear ; 
tears came to his eyes, as he thanked her for the permission, tor he was be- 
wildered and sick—he had fasted since morning. 

‘Corpo di Bacco!’ shouted Gaston; ‘fasted since morn, say you? and 
take such leaps! I must try the system on the staghounds But it grows 
late, and we have had a hard run; the signor shall go free, with a few crowns 
to boot, when he has told us his name, birth-place, and what led him into 
France.’ 

‘My name,’ said the Italian, ‘is Giacomo, and I was born at—’ 

‘Stay ! stay! Signor,’ cried De Rochefort, * thy history, like thy feet, tra- 
vels somewhat of the quickest. Hast no other name, Signor Giacomo 2’ 


‘I say, not found till bound, and 


im 
ed 
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‘My master called me Il Gnocco Giacomo,’ replied the stranger, ‘my 
fellow-servants, Lo Scioperoui Giacomo, and the vi lagers, Il ballerino Gia- 
como,—that was when people were in good humour ; but when things went 
wrong, it was everywhere scoundrel Giacomo !' 

‘ And so, scoundrel Giacomo,’ cried Gaston, yawning, ‘took in bad part 
being called blockhead and lazybones, showed his master a light pair of 
heels, and fled to the stage. Well! here are the crowns, and the porter will 
hand you a cloak, any one of the ten you prefer. And now begone! You 
have tired me to death, and your history grows sleepy.’ And the Duke 
again yawned, threw himself back in his chair, and pn sign to Alphonse 
to place wine within reach. De Rochefort and the others, seeing that Gia- 
como was to escape the ordeal of forced confession in the court-yard, the 
ceremonies of pinking with the point of the rapier, drenching with water, 
and other inquisitorial means of quickening a captive’s memory, which might 
have atforded sport, partici ated in the Duke’s ennui, and were on the point 
of leading off the Italian, when the Duchess interfered. Her curiosity had 
been excited without being satiated, and she detained the man a moment to 
inquire how long ke had been in Paris. He replied, only since yesterday: 
And the cause of hiscoming? To this question, he answered not, but be- 
trayed aconfusion which piqued the Duchess to know more. She shifted 
the ground, inquiriug the name of the master he had formerly served. It 
was, he said, the Marchese di Bassano. 

‘Bassano!’ exclaimed her Royal Highness in astonishment. 

‘ Bassano !’ echoed Gaston starting to his feet. 

‘Bassano !’ murmured [ppolita of that name—a name which was echoed 
in surprise by all. The Ltalian, who had seen himselflike a showman, buf- 
foon, or dancing-monkey, one hour the delight of a highborn audience, the 
next, almost the disgust of tired auditors, and to whom was glad!y given la 
clef des champs—permission to abscond, was surprised beyond measure to 
find himself an object cf intense interest to the volatile beings who now 
crowded so closely around him. 

‘ Lethim have air—he will be suffocated,’ said Condé, expostulating with 
his friends. 

An explanation ensued, by which it appeared that the Italian had been va- 
let to [ppolita’s father; and although suttering much ridicule on every side 
from being unable to lay claim to any parentage or even patronymic appel- 
lation, was much beloved by the old Marquis, and on his death-bed, entrus- 
ted with a will in favour of Ippolita,—no otherdepository beingdeemed safe 
from the grasp of the nephew, then under the same roof. The faithful do- 
mestic wus enjoined to convey the document to the hands of the Lady Ip- 
polita, when a fitting opportunity presented itself; butthe persecution and 
violence to which he was subjected by the awakened suspicions of the new 
Marquis, rendered the matter difficult. The notary disappeared no one knew 
whither, andthe valet judged from that event, and fromthe continued search- 
es throughout the castle, that the nephew had discovered the factof a will 
having been executed, and he was obliged for awhile to bury the deed, and, 
finally, to save life and preserve his secret, to fly from the castle. More ef- 
fectually to ensure disguise, he joined a band of strolling pantomimics, be- 
came an expert vaulter and harlequin ; but even in the haunt and profession 
he had chosen, was tracked by the insatiate noble, forced to flee from place 
to place, from company to company, to avoid the impending stiletto. After 
awhile, he thought he had obtained the wished-for obscurity and oblivion; 
but no,—repose was not of long duration. In Palermo, he was again, as he 
believed, tracked to his lair—he escaped thence by sea—was carried into 
Barbary by a piratical rover—exchanged for a captured Moslemite, and lan- 
ded in saresiiles destitute and ragged. From that Porthe begged his way 
to Paris, with the intention of discovering the lady Ippolita, whom he knew 
to be under protection of the court, but was ignorant of her abode, or even 
the name of thegPrincess with whom she found a home. 

‘I cannot be blamed even by Madame,’ said Gaston to the Prince of Con- 
dé, ‘if your mantle-hunting leads to such results as this!’ And he pointed 
to where the faithful valet, in tears, at the feet of Ippolita, drew from his 
bosom the precious, long-stored document, and handed it to his young mis- 
rhe from whom he was to expect, as his father said, a reward for his 
fidelity. 

‘The face of De Voisin is two inches shorter since morning,’ remarked 
De Rochefort to his triend, ashe beheld the equerry hovering around Ip- 
polita, catching her smiles, and sharing the congratulations of the Duchess 
and her ladies. 

We need scarcely add, that with the will in hand, a living witness to 
ew its execution, and attest his own and the defunct’s signature, backed 

y the}Jpowerful influence of the French,Court, Ippolitarecovered the wealth 
to which she was entitled, and made happy the poor equerry by bestowing 
her hand where her heart was already sisheed. Giacomo, now the fortu- 
nate, was well provided for, and by no means regretted the wild pursuit at 
his heels, and the termination of the chase. His threadbare cloak, Mantle 
Number Ten, was preserved by Alphonse as a heir-loom, a trophy of for- 
tune, and an omen of prosperity. 

—— 


THE SPIRIT OF MILITARY INSTITUTIONS. 


BY MARSHAL MARMONT, DUKE OF RAGUSA, 
Continued from Albion of May 10. 
ON GREAT RECONNOISSANCES. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the command of armies, arises from the 
almost constant ignorance of a General, of the position and movements of 
his adversary, ol of procuring the requisite data for divining his projects. 
No means, however, should be left untried for the attainment of that great 
desideratum. The surest and best is by keeping the light troops constantly 
patrolling up to the enemy’s position, and froin the information of prisoners, 
whose answers are almost always at once simple and sincere. In fact, more 
is to be derived from them than from the most trusty spies, as the latter easi- 
ly confound the names of General Officers and corps, and estimate most er- 
roneously their numerical force. 

But when two armies, by the combinations of war, suddenly find them- 
selves in presence, or have so remained for some time, at a certain distance 
from each other, then it becomes expedient to ascertain the state of things 
in a more positive manner. Then is made what is called an armed recon- 
noissance. These operations should be conducted with great prudence and 
foresight; especially should it be decided not to engage except under the 
most particular and favourable circumstances. 

A strong force of cavalry should be employed on these occasions, and if 
possible only cavalry and horse artillery, for greater facility*of movement. 
The object is to tear aside the curtain which conceals an army ; and whena 
General has succeeded in penetrating sufficiently far, to scan with his own 
eyes the enemy’s position, he has attained his object. But he ought to be 
ready to support the troops he has engaged, and to bring them off. if hotly 
repulsed. For this purpose, a strong body of infantry should be within reach, 
and, in the rear of this corps, the whole army ready to march and take part 
in the action without a moment’s delay, should circumstances have produc- 
edevents which, if skilfully and rapidly seized, sometimes produce the 
most unforeseen results. 

I will give an example, showing how, by the violation of this precept, I 
lost the opportunity of obtaining over the English army in Spain an easy vic- 
tory. More instruction is perbaps to be derived from the narration of faults 
than of success. 

In 1811, with the army of Portugal, I occupied the valley of the Tagus. 
My mission was to cover the two frontier fortresses, Ciudad Rodrigo and Ba- 
dajoz, which belonged to the armies of the north and south of Spain. 

Cindad Rodrigo being in want of provisions, General Dorsenne, command- 
ing the army of the north, organized a grand convoy, and made dispositions 
for conducting it in person. He furnished 10,000 infantry and 2000 cavalry 
for its escort. But as the cantonments ef the English army were in its im- 
mediate vicinity, the co-operation of the army of Portugal was necessary to 
cover its march. Accordingly, I moved the greatest = of the army beyond 
the Col de Bafios, and having distributed it ‘en échelon’ from Tamames to 
the river Agueda, proceeded in person with 1500 horses to Ciudad Rodrigo. 
General Dorsenne also arrived there, and threw into the place large supplies 
and a small division of 3000 infantry, under the orders of General Thiébaut. 
Ithad been reported that the English were preparing to lay siege to Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and were collecting supplies of all kinds near at hand. To ascer- 
tain the truth of this was therefore imperative. Accordingly, it was resolv- 
ed that strong reconnoissances should be made along the Almeida road and 
upon the heights of El Bodon, the outposts of the English army. This op- 
eration was executed by the cavalry of the army of Portugal, commanded 
by General Montbran; General Thiébaut received orders to hold himself in 
readiness to support him in case of need. , 

The position of El Bodon was carried in an instant, the —- cavalry 
put to flight, and a brigade of infantry nearly cutoff. After gallantly receiv- 
ing several charges, favoured at once by the difficulties of the ground, the 
rapidity of its march, its steadiness and bravery, which rendered it impossi- 
ble to break its solid formations, this brigade succeeded in effecting its re- 
treat upon Fuente Guinaldo. — This place—the point of junction of the differ 
ent roads, the strategic point for the concentration of the enemy’s army, it 
was important to occupy without delay. Thiébaut’s division was accor- 
dingly ordered up, but it was too far of{, having marched out of the place 
with a parely defensive object; and, as by the retreat of the enemy the field 
of combat was removed to a greater distance, it arrived too late. Owing te 
its extreme weakness, and the approach of night, it was considered imprac- 
ticable to attack the entrenched position of Fuente Guinaldo, upon which the 
enemy's coluinns were converging from different points. If1 had had 8000 
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men in hand, I might have acted with confidence; Fuente Guinaldo would 
have fallen into my hands, ; the light division posted at Martiago, on the right 
bank of the Agueda, would | granny d have been either captured or destroy- 
ed; the English army would have been dispersed ; and its different corps 
isolated one from the other, would have been placed in the most critical po- 
sition. But having had time to unite, it retired in haste, and thus we lost 
an opportunity of achieving the most easy and decisive success. 

Is here repeat, that in making a strong reconnoissance, the troops 
og to be disposed not only so as to avoid, if necessary, a serious action, 
and at the same time to cover, if beaten, the troops that are engaged, but 
also to enable them to profit by any fortuitous circumstances which may oc- 
cur. For, however high we may rank the genius and talent of our adver- 
sary, We must never deem him infallible. When we the least expect it For- 


tune smiles, and we must always be prepared to show her that we are wor- 
thy of her favours. 


ON DETACHMENTS IN THE PRESENCE OF AN ENEMY, 


It sometimes happens that a General is so prepossessed with the prospect 
of success, that even before he has beaten the enemy, he makes dispositions 
for giving greater results to the victory he hopes to obtain. With this ob- 
ject he divides his forces, moves them in different directions: If instead of 

ing victorious, he is beaten, his detachments are either captured or des- 
troyed, and thus a campaign, opened under the most favourable auspices, is 
marked by a serics of reverses. : 

I shall narrate several examples in support of this observation. 

{h 1796, in Italy, Wurmser took the field with an army much superior to 
the Freuch. An Austrian column turned the latter, and by a movement up- 
on Brescia, threatened their communications. But this colamn, too weak 
to resist the united forces of the French, retired on their approach. . Sepa- 
rated from the main body of the army by the mountains and the Lago de 
Garde, it could take no part in the events Which followed ; while the French 
army, oecupying a central position, defeated in succession every corps that 
advanced against it. 

In the same year, 1796, General Alvyinzi debouched from the Tyrol, and 
attacked the French army occupying the chain of Monte Baldo and La Co- 
rono. ‘Thinking victory certain, he detached five thousand men, under Col, 
Lusignan, which, after following the eastern bank of the Lago de Garde, 
changed its direction, approached the Adige, and took up a position in the 
rear and ou the communications of the French army. This corps was held 
in check by Rey’s weak division, which had rejoined the army. The battle 
was gained by whe Freuch, and Lusignan’s corps attacked, routed, and al 
most entirely captured. 

In 1808, Na; + 09 entered Italy at the head of an army of 60,000 men.— 
Having passed the Po, and completely turned the Austrian army, he found 
himselt apon their line of communication, and determined on seizing all the 
roads by which it might attempt to retire.* With this view, he placed a 
part of his force upon the left bank of the Po and on the Tessino, detaching 
at the same time Loison’s division upon the Adda and the Aglio to cover 
himse!}f on that side. 

Conceiving, then, that the Austrian army, united at Alexandria, would ope- 
rate its retreat upon Genoa, he detached another division in the direction of 
Novi, to occupy thatroad. He remaiued, therefore, with only 22,000 men, 
while the enemy had 42,000 onthe Bormida. The latter attacked him‘ 
the battle of Marengo was fought, and disputed with the most obstinate do 
termination. At five in the evening it was to all appearance lost, when the 
divisior. detached towards Novi suddenly appeared on the field. General 
Desaix, who commanded it, with great prudence had halted for orders on 
hearing the report of cannon; countermarched, and arrived in time to act as 
areserve. The battle was gained, although only 27,000 were engaged, and 
that the whole brunt of it had been borne by 22,000. Thus our force did 
not amount to two-thirds of that of the enemy, and, but fora mere chance, 
they would have been even less than one-half‘ their number. Marengo was 
a brilliant victory, it must be allowed, and followed by immense results ; 
but it would be dangerous to establish as a model the strategical combina- 
tions which brought on this battle ; for it ought to have been Jost, from the 
great superiority of the force against us. If, under similar circumstances, 
victory be possible, we nevertheless ought not too implicitly to calculate on 
sucha result. And, again, if under adverse ones, redoubled energy should 
be displayed, a General ought not heedlessly to engender them. 

In 1813, the French army of Silesia, upwards of 80,000 men, united at 
Goldsberg, under the orders cf the Duke of Tarentum, had in its front an 
army of the same force, commanded by Blucher. The Duke of Tarentam 
advanced against the enemy, whom he imagined conceutrated at Jauer ; and 
at the same time he detached Pathod’s division, with orders to move by 
Schonau upon Jauer, with the object of turning the enemy and of taking 
him in flauk ; but Blucher at the same moment hitself assumed the ofien- 
sive. The French army, which had kept a bad look-out, suddenly encoun- 

tered the enemy near Katzbach, and was obliged to receive baitle ere it 
could unite its force. Unskilful combinations, and a series of untoward 
events, produced confusion; the French army, beaten, and forced to fall 
back on Pathod’s division, lost its communications, was driven on the Bober, 
and, overwhelmed by numbers, was, after the most desperate resistance, 
almost entirely inade prisoners. 

From the foregoing examples, and from many others which I could yet 

duce, it may be established that— 

Ist. Nothing is more dangerous than to make a detachment of any impor- 
tance previous to a battle, before a victory has been gained, or a dexided 
cendancy over the enemy has been obtained. 

2d. In order to undertake so hazardous a combination, the force of the 
ariny must be such as to offer every chance of victory, and it ought never to 
be reduced below that of the enemy. - 

3d. When advancing against an enemy at some distance, and who maybe 
strong enough to risk an action, care must be taken to occupy by a strong 
vanguard and light troops, for at least the space of one mar« h, the country 
around, in order to gain information of his movements, and to modify your 
own, according to circumstances, 

_4th. Lastly, when a detachment may be deemed practicable and expe 
dient, its direction must be well calculated, and the troops posted in such a 
manner, that its retreat upon the army may be always secure, and that 


under no Circumstance it may be exposed to lose its communication with 
it. 


as- 


ON THE CONDUCT OF A GENERAL AFTER A VICTORY. 


It is a much rarer occurrence to find Generals who gain victories than 
those who know how to profit by them. To judge from their conduct, it 
might be imagined that an action is the end instead of the means; bat it 
was more especially in the wars of ancient times that this was thie case, al- 
though the anuals of our own times are not without similar examples. 

The mind of a General of the ordinary stamp is struck but by his own 
losses—he scarcely suspects that of the enemy ; une fatal indecision, in- 
stead of the most unbounded confidence. ids 

In 1795, Scherer, after the battle of Loano 
without risking a serious action; andin the sar 
signal victory before Mayence, might, had he 
lay, have arrived without obstacle under the 


walls of Strasburg 
; ; 5 : . . t= 
Lastly,in 1800, had his movements been more rapid, Moreau might have 
Are. } ce . . 2niIN « ae: ay .- 
rendered his success at the opening of the campaign mnch more complete. 
In our own times, Napoleon was the first who derived from a victory all 


The consequences of which it was susceptible. After gaining a battle, he 
rapidly parsued the enemy, in order to at once obtain the most easy suc- 
cess, and to completely demoralise him With such a system, a second ac- 
tion was rarely if ever requisite to obtain an important end. In marching 
in this manner, without occupying himself over much with woviding for the 
wants of his troops, serious inconvenience was without doubt the result. 
But these inconveniences were infinitely less than the advantages he had ob- 
tained ; besides, in a rich and fertile country, densely populated, the priva- 
tions of his soldiers were comparatively light : while an important stake and 
immense resources fell into the hands of the victors. 

Then aba ndance and repose afforded the facility not only of repairing his 
losses, but of aggrandizing his means of aggression. So long as Napoleon 
made war in Germany, he pursued this system with success ‘Vienna, twice 
occupied, furnished him with immense resources, and was at the same time 
a pledge, the value of which singularly told in the negotiations. But there 
18 a limit which may not be passed with impunity ; and when he applied 
this same system in Russia,—when, instead of ten or twelve rapid marches 
i a country rich in resources, and amidst a population accustomed to obe- 
dience, he undertook an offensive movement ot nearly three months’ dura- 
sane — nn hele, te a poor country, offering but the most slender 
tees poy red ne scription, amid a hostile population,—not to pursue a 
ey wy heeperl ad pre phage an army that was steadily falling back 
peda aget~Re Pl » Vv ul he was outmarching his own, and thereby 
~ahng sullerings on his soldiers, which produced disorganization in their 


might have invaded Italy 
same year, Clairfait, after his 
marched forward without de- 


Chabran’s division was posted on the Po—Moncey’s corps, of two di- 
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i ions, on the Tessino—Loison’s division on the Adda and the Aglio. The 
army that fought at Marengo was, theref 
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ranks,*—when, therefore, he attempted this, he courted certain destruc- 
tion. 

Again, if a serious pursuit be undertaken, the most powerful means must 
be employed, in order to surmount every possible obstacle. If this be neg- 
lected, a halt is the necessary consequence; the enemy’s confidence is re- 
stored, and results which presented every probability of realization are 
lost. 

After the battle of Wagram, on the 8th July, Napoleon gave me the com- 
mand of one of the ‘ avant-gardes’ of the Grand Army— Massena was fol- 
lowing up the main body of the enemy, which was retiring by the road to 
Hollabrun—I was thrown forward upon the road to Nicolsburg, in pursuit of 
Prince Rosenberg, who was retiring in that direction—and Marshal Davoust 
received orders to support me with his corps. 1 overthrew the troops in my 
front, and as they changed the direction of their march, abandoned the rord 
to Moravia, and moved upon Laa, in order to pass the Taja, aud join the 
Grand Army at Znaim—I did the same. At nine in the evening, on arriving 
at the river, [received a communication from Marshal Davoust, who wrote 
to me from Velfersdorff, stating that if I required assistance he was ready to 
join me. I had experienced so little resistance from the enemy, that nothin 
authorised me to think that assistance was urgent. I therefore did not thin 
it necessary to avail myself of the Marshal’s offer. I imagined, moreover, 
that as no one had moved upon Nicolsburg, he would not think of advancin 
on that town. But things took a different turn to what I had conjectured. 
Dayoust moved upon Nicolsburg, for the sake of subsisteuce, while on my 
side | made a movement on Znaim, where I had calculated on only falling 
in with a rear-guard, and on being able to effect a junction with Massena 
But the enemy’s retreat had been much slower than I imagined : two-thirds 
of his army, with almost the whole of his materiel, were on this side of the 
river, and one-third in ny immediate front. I accordingly took up a defen- 
sive position, and sufliciently close to Znaim to act on the retrograde move- 
ment of the enemy by the bridge over the Taja. All his efforts to dislodge 
me were in vain; | then was sensible of the fault | had committed in de- 
clinining Davoust’s co-operation, and also of the fault which he himself had 
committed in not moving up spontaneously to my support. The enemy’s re- 
treat would have been cut off, the mass of his forces, compelled to retire vy 
crose roads, almost impracticable, and to ascend the Taja, would in all pro- 
bability have lost the whole of their materiel, and have been completely 
disorganised. This success might have been followed by incalculable re- 
sults, 

Never, therefore, call for assistance which may be deemed superfluous 
Sut, on the other hand, never heedlessly refuse that which is profferred; 
for often some fortuitous event may impart to it an unforeseen value and im- 
portance. 


ON MARCHES AND ENCAMPMENTS. 


Marches in the immediate vicinity of the enemy cannot be executed with 
too much prudence and precaution, and the encampments taken up with 
equal care. Every one knows how the former are executed, but the com- 
position of the ‘avant-gardes,’ and the distribution of the different arms 
which compose them, should be modified in accordance with the physical 
aspect of the country. The object being to obtain timely information of the 
enemy’s movements, it is expedient to patrol to as great a distance as possi- 
ble, without, however, compromising the detachments. The vanguard of 
an army, which is not in presence of the enemy, ought to be at least one 
march in advance of the main body ; and that of a division several hours.— 
For this service light troops should be employed with intelligence, nor ought 
they to be spared, for it is on these occasions that they are of the greatest use. 
if the officer commanding them allows the army to be surprised, he has “eg- 
lected his duty, and can allege nothing in extenuation. 

It is especially in wooded and intersected countries that these precautions 
must be doubled. The covering parties thrown out on the flanks ought to 
be supported by detachments sufficiently strong for that purpose, aud to de- 
fend for some time the defiles which would afford the enemy the means of 
turning the army. 

By combining the march of troops charged with the duty of patrolling, so 
as to be constantly formed ‘en eventail,’ they run no risk of being surprised 
neither are they exposed to be cut off, because their point of retreat is al- 
ways on the army’s line of operation. 

Encampments are taken up on the march for the purpose of affording repose 
to the troops, and of providing for their wants,and not with a view to fighting. 
A camp should be pitched in preference on the banks ofa rivulet, in the vi- 
cinity of a village, because then the troops have both water and all the re- 
sources of an agglomerated population at their disposal. But although these 
considerations are of paramount importance, the necessity of guarding 
againstan attack, or sudden surprise, must not be neglected. I allude not 
to the guards, which ought to be furmed in advance of, and patrol around, 
the camp. They are indispensably necessary, if only considered as a po- 
lice. 

When there is an obstacle, the position of a camp should be always on the 
hither, and not on the further, ake of it, at least for the major part of the 
troops. The advantage of an easy ‘debouche’ and of having cleared a de- 
ile previously to commencing a day’s march, is more than compensated by 
the greater security of the camp. Shculd there be no obstacle, or one that 
may be easily turned, a surprise can easily be effected by means of a numer- 
ous cavalry, which sucdenly appears to spring from the bowels of the earth. 
It is, then, in the disposition of the camp itself that the elements of security 
ought to be found. 

The execution of a movement of this nature requires well-disciplined and 
carefuily-trained troops, Generals of activity and enterprise, and, over all, a 
Chief of great foresight and ability. 

The ariny of Portugal, in 1812. under my command, executed a move- 
ment of this description. The French and English armies were encamped 
on the two banks of the Douro; the former was inferior to the latter by 
6000 infantry and 4000 horse. Notwithstanding which I was under the 
necessity of assuming the offensive. My official correspoudence having 
taught me that no important assistance would be afforded me, and reflecting, 
moreover, that the English army, already so superior in force, might in the 
coarse of a few days receive powerfal reinforcements from Estremadura 
by|the bridge of Alcantara, at the same time that the army of Galicia, which 
was blockading Astorga, would, by the surrender of that place, then by 
want of provisions reduced to extremity, become disposable, and act on my 
rear, I felt the necessity of assuming the offensive, to put an end to this 
state of things, but at the same time to manwuvre with extreme prudence 
and caution, to compel the enemy to retire, or, if necessary, to bring him to 
action. 

The passage of the Douro was in consequence determined and executed. 
The united French army encountered, on the following day, two English 
divisions, at Tordessilas de la Orden, which immediately retired. They 
were vigorously pursued, and would in all probability have been destroyed, 
had not the French cavalry been so inferior to that of the enemy 

The two armies on the evening of the same day werein front of each other, 
separated only by the Quarena 

On the 2ist of July the whole French army formed in order of battle, 
made a flank movement by its left to ascend the stream: onreaching a ford 
which had been previously reconnoitred and improved, the leading column 
seized a plateau which extended indefinitely in a direction which threaten- 
ed the enemy’s line of retreat, and debouched upon it, under the protection 
of avery strong battery which covered its movements. 

The Duke of Wellington at first thought of opposing this offensive march, 
butit was executed with so much rapadity and combinationt that he re- 
nounced bis intention. He then moved the English army along a plateau 
parallel to that which we occupied. 

Both ready for action, the two armies continued their march, separated 
only by a narrow valley, the artillery exchanging a few hundred rounds, as 
the sinuosities of the ground rendered their practice practicable. Both Gene- 
rals were anxious to receive, and not give battle. In this manner, after a 
march of five leagues, they arrived at the respective positions they wished 
to occupy,—the French army on the heights of Aldea Rubia, the English on 
the heights of St Christoval 

This remarkable march was the only one of its kind which in our times 
has been executed. Jtmay, however, be repeated when the force of the 
belligerents areequal, and when the Generals are resolved not to come to 
an engagement but under the most favourable circumstances, and with the 
most positive advantage. 

(To be continued in our next.) 


a 
NELSON’S FIRST VISIT TO NAPLES. 


Some, when they die, die all ; their m 
Is but an emblem of their memories; 
The space quite closes up through which they passe ad, 
That He has lived, he leaves a mark behit 

Shall pluck the shining age f aly 
Aud give it whole to late posterity. 


No sooner was the transcendant battle of the Nile, Ist of August, 1798 
achieved, than Nelson bestirred himself to get matters into readiness for 
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service again ; and the critical state of passing events naturally drew his at- 
tention te Italy. By the 18th of August, having refitted the slnps of his fleet, 
and the prizes in the best manuer that available stores {would admit of, he 
sailed from the scene of his glory, and stood for the then theatre ef war. On 
the 22nd of September, he arrived in the met of Naples, in the good old 
Vanguard, accompanied by his step-son Josiah Nesbit, in the Thalia Signe: 
where he found the Culloden, Alexander, and Bonne Citoyenne, which had 
arrived four days before him. The grave events that followed are still inthe 
recollection of numbers of survivors, and they are emphatically designated 
by the terms—first, and second visits of Admiral Nelson. 


The decisive battle of the Nile had an instantaneous and surprising effect, 
in arousing al! Europe from the despondency occasioned by the success 
France. In Italy, especially, Gallic arrogance had engen ered a bitter ran- 
cour among the population; and in Naples. which had hitherto been un- 
scathed, an inveterate hatred was manifested by the Court and the maulti- 
tade against every tint of republicanism. Much had been expected, when 
it was known that a British fleet under so gallant an officer as Nelson, was in 
those seas; and Lady Hamilton— who was awake to all the intrigues of the 
Queen of Naples and the Minister of Action—having procured L 
for the Admiral to water at Syracuse, was the more anxious regarding the 
event, asshe considered herself a sort of patroness to the expedition. This 
suspense was at last brokeu, by the arrival of the Mutine, commanded by 
the late Sir William Hoste, with the Hon. Captain Chapel as his passenger ; 
and both he and his little brig were not only made the most of, but contnu- 
ed to be great favourites at Naples for long afterwards. In the burst of ex- 
ultation displayed ou the arrival of news of the victory, great numbers of all 
ranks mounted the Euglish cockade; the ladies wore lockets bearing an 
anchor ona blue enamelled ground, and all the embroiderers were occupi- 
ed in preparing scarfs, ribbons, and appropriate inscriptions for the occasion. 
No sooner had the Vanguard been recognized in the offing, than King Fer- 
dinand instantly went off in his barge, visited Nelson with undissembled 
gratification, and continued on board until the ship was brought to an anchor. 
When the hero landed, he was received among the acclamations of a rejoice- 
ing people, who looked up to him as their deliverer and protector. Naples 
was truly olive; the houses and theatres were thrown open, the shops were 
emptied of whatever could testify the general euthusiasm, fruits and flowers 
were sent on board the ships in abundance, all business was suspended, il- 
luminations and transparencies varied the scene, and panem et circenses 
was again a proverb. Balls, dinners, and chez-rous, of every description, 
were the order of the day; and Nelson and his gallant band of officers in- 
sspired enthusiastic joy wherever they went. This was a feeling not quite 
unknown even to several families who were suspected of Jacobinism, or 
rather who fell under the awful category, soupconne d’ etre suspect. 

In the excitement of the hour, old Nasone, as the King was irrevently but 

usually called, was suddenly inspired with so violent a military fervour, that 
he must needs sally forth with General Mack, and a qoumere tens ar- 
my, to attack the French in the Roman territories. Considering the Nea- 
politan temperament, it is not surprising that General Championet easily 
repulsed this movement; and, glad of so fair a pretext, he rapidly advanced 
towards Naples to repay the visit, although his troops were much worn, and 
reduced to imminent straits. By this resolution all Parthenope was shaken; 
and from the mismanagement of the Court, and the downright cowardice of 
the royal soldiers, the capital was brought into immediate danger. Nelson, 
who, through all the infatuation of the time, was a noble lieu at heart, could 
not comprehend these things ; for bad as he considered the Neapolitans tobe, 
he expected better from the principal dramatis persone, because Sir John 
Acton and Lady Hamilton misled him. Although he had accommodated 
himself to the Circwan den, there was much tbat displeased him; and he 
constantly felt that a quarter-deck was his proper sphere. When he arrived, 
the Marquis del Gallo—afterwards be-duked—was in great power and influ- 
ence; and as he had been practisiug both at the French and Austrian Courts 
as ambassador, he was esteemed a crack diplomatist. The Marquis waited 
on the hero in great form, with a crowd of grandees, at Sir William Hamil- | 
ton’s; but his political evasions annoyed the British tar to that degree, that 
he could baibaby evnduct himself with civility to him, and heartily wished 
‘his grins and bows at the devil.’ He also foresaw that the bol advance 
of the king and Mack was likely to end in vapour, especially as the latter 
could not ‘ move without five carriages.’ Still he viewed many men and 
measures through the medium of Hamiltonian spectacles; although he 
owned that he was ‘ina country of fiddlers, poets, prostitutes, and scoun- 
drels,’ and was at all times ready with his palinodia. 
Many of the British residents saw the errors which the noble sailor was 
falling into, and even amid there joicings had foreseen an impending reverse. 
And Nelson’s friend, General O’ Hara, the Governor of Gibraltar, said, in a 
letter to him,—‘ But between ourselves, it isa matter of astonishment, how 
Sir William Hamilton, atter residing in that sink of abomination for thirty 
years. could ever have any hope, or place any confidence in Neapolitan 
faith, virtue, or courage.’ 

Meantime Nasone determined to decamp from Naples, abandon his capi- 
tal to the invading troops under Championet, and retreat into Sicily. Such 
a step required caution aud address in the management, as well to elude 
the attention of his own subjects, as to mystify the namerous French emis- 














saries who infested the city; but ail the care taken, could not prevent a vi- 
olent commotion among the people. After the embarcation was resolved 
on by Lady Hamilton and the Queen, the Court made hay while the sun 
shone—if such a proverb can be applied to doings by moonlight—and filch- 
ed valuables and specie to the amount of 2,500,000/. Besides what might 
be termed his legal effects, the King gutted the public bank of San Giacomo 
of all that it contained, both money and bullion, as well as the private jew- 
els and plate which had been deposited there tor safety. By this rapacity, 
any further public defence against the enemy was rendered impracticable ; 
it was as effectual as drawing the charges of the guns, and moreover irrita- 
ted the whole nation against the flying monarch. Flying, however, is not 
an apposite term ; for the embarkation occupied time enough for the royal 
sportsman, who was the first to embark, to give the ship's company a speci- 
men of his successful fishing in the waters of Posilipo, a crown preserve. 
He had at no time been fond of public business, leaving it to the wily Queen, 
whom he familiarly termed his Maestra, and allowed to be presentat the 
councils of state, like another Domna. To this Maestra and his prime min- 
ister, Sir John Acton, he now added Lady Hamilton and Nelson, and con- 
sidered his cabinet was quite sufficient for the threatened exigences. 


On the evening of Saturday the 22nd of December, some barges were 
sent to the palace arsenal, when the whole royal family embarked, and by 
half: past eight their Sicilian Majesties, the British Ambassador and their 
suites were in safety on board the Vanguard*. There was, of course, a 
considerable stir on board, for Nelson was never very nice about a ship or 
its kelter; and neitherof his captains, Berry or Hardy, had lumbered them- 
selves with many traps. Matters were, however, very cheerfully accom- 
modated to circumstances, and the ship was unmoored ; but they lay at sin- 
gle anchor all the next day, though a fine N. E. wind was blowing, mm order 
that the escapade might be completed, by filling the transports with chat- 
tels and alarmed merchants, who gladly threw themselves and their fami- 
lies on board in theutmost confusion. Thus laden, thearmament weighed,and 
made sail on the evening of Monday, the 24th ; the Vanguard being follow- 
ed by the Archimedes, a Neapolitan 74, the Samnite, corvette, and about 
twenty sail of merchantmen. The wind was then easterly, and the weather 
tolerably fine; but they had hardly cleared the island of Capri, before it 
chopped round to the westward in heavy squalls, with rain, which greatly 
weliceed the fugitives in the ill-found smaller vessels. Nor was the Van- 
gaurd, in her crowded state, at all comfortable, for she laboured ys pe 
ly, and brought heartfelt groans from the porn Althongh rest was 
out of the question, several of the court had retired to their cribs and cab- 
ins, and Nelson, who had been pacing the deck, had just looked at the ship’s 
place upon the chart, when, at about half-past one, a furious blast of wind 
trom W.S.W. gave the ship a heavy heave, and blew her topsails to pieces, 
together with the driver and fore-topmast staysail : and she now had a disa- 
greeable coast under her lee. The alarm was general among the royal 
party, who began to think that they had only escaped a passing danger on 
shure, to perish at sea. As their fears increased, etiquette decreased in the 
Admiral’s crowded cabin, in which they now all congregated ; and Nelson, 
who in such weather was extremely liable to squeamishness, was despe- 
rately perplexed. Captain Hardy, however, and some officers made them- 
selves eminently useful; and as the wind moderated and drew round to the 
S.E.,Christmas-day witnessed a more com scene. But still there was 
much for such passengers to endare, and even the noted horse-langh of Na- 


sone was in abeyance; for royal stomachs are not more proof against the 
hideous advances of the potent mai de mer than those of plebeians : indeed 
pomp and grandeur are often reminded of the weakness of their preten- 
sions, as with William [Vth., who was grievously affected by an attack of 
tooth-ache during his coronation. 


Amidst this tempestuous turmoil, Prince 
Albert, achild five years of age, died of fright and sea-sickness. On the 26th, 


at 2 a.m.,to the joy of all hands, the Vanguard anchored inside Palermo 
mole in five fathoms water, where she moored with a bawser carried out of 
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* As several questions are involved in the exact day and hour of this em- 


barkation, it may be as well to state that Cl iurvke and M‘Arthur are wrong ; 
at least if the testimony of survivors, and the evidence of the Vanguard’s 





The French cavalry of the line took the field with 50,000 men—at the 


log-book, be admitted in evidence. 
sume review it was found to be reduced to 6000! j « 


Mistakes, however, in dates miay fre- 
jueutly be owing to inadvertence in not noting properly the sea-day of the 


t The Duke of Wellington has since told me ‘ that the whole French army | logs, which till very recently commenced at noou in the royal navy ; and it 


outhat day marched as a single regiment.’ This was his expre ssion. 


sull does in our mercantile marine. 
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Segoe rt and made fast to the shore. The isiand authorities has- 
on at an early hour; and by about nine o’clock the royal and 
Official passengers were duly landed; but Ferdinand’s standard was still 
worn at the main, and the ship became a sort of floating Neapolitan of- 
fice of state. 

During the height of the gale, when Lady Hamilton could think of nothing 
more wherewith to console the desponding Queen, she looked around for 
Sir William, who was not to be found. At length it was discovered that he 
had withdrawn to his sleeping-cabin, and was sitting there with a loaded 
= in each hand. In answer to her Ladyship’s exclamation of surprise, 

e calmly told her that he was resolved not to die with the ‘ guggle—gug- 
gle—guggle’ of the salt-water in his throat ; and therefore he was atm | 
as soon as he felt the ship sinking, to shoot himself ! 

There is a wide difference between the usual relations of this gale, and 
the said sobriety of the Vanguard’s log, wherein, of a truth, it is difficult to 
find out when—as according to most accounts—she so nearly suffered ship- 
wreck. Lord Nelson, in his letter to Earl St. Vincent, describes it as a vi0- 
lent wind, and he ives credit to his passengers for behaving most royally 
during the trip, indeed much more so than some of our informants will ad- 
mit of : but this must not be dubbed an untruth, for it is admitted that in 
all commanders, feints, and even some degrees of political varnish, are fair- 
ly admissible. The Hero’s description, after stating his departure from the 

ay of Naples, runs thus :— 

‘The next day it blew much harder than I ever experienced since I have 
been at sea : your Lordship will believe my anxiety was not lessened by 
the — charge that was with me; but not a word of uneasiness escaped 
the lips of any of the royal ve On the 25th at nine a.m., Prince Albert, 
their Majesties’ youngest child, having ate a hearty breakfast, was taken ill, 
and at seven p.M., died in the arms of Lady Hamilton ; and here it is my 
duty to tell your Lordship of the obligations which the vhole of the royal 
family, as well as myself, were under on this trying occasion to her Lady- 
ship. They necessarily came on board without a bed, nor could the least 

reparation be made for their reception. Lady Hamilton provided her own 

and linen, &c., and became their slave; for except one man, no person 
belonging to the court assisted the royal family. I must not omit to state 
the kinduess of Captain Hardy and of every officer in the Vanguard, all of 
whom readily gave up their beds for the numerous persons attending the 
royal family.’ 

_ Messrs. Clarke and M’Arthur havechosen to contradict Miss Helen Ma- 
ria Williams’s statement, that a polacca foundered on this occasion, in which 
were some persons belonging to the Court. But from evidence picked up 
both in Palermo and oy es, such a disaster did actually occur ; and the ar- 
cades ambo, as not at all unusual with them, are at sea about it. But let 
every one skin his own skunks, as the worthy Major Downing says. 

Previous to embarking with the Britishadmiral, the King had created the 
Marquis Pignatelli his alter ego, or Viceroy ; who, being an honest well- 
meaning man, resolved to make adesperate effort against the French inva- 
ders. The sinews of war, however, had been carried off by Nasone, and 
the Viceroy was consequently crippled at every turn. A civic guard was 
hastily formed, the officers of which were selected equally from the classes 
of the nobles and private citizens; while the lazzaroni were roused to a ve- 
ry faror of patriotism. To increase his numerical strength, Pignatelli adop- 
ted the injurious measure of opening wide the heavy portals of both prisons 
and bagnios, and assembled the contents in the square in front of the King’s 
palace ; he promised the felons and galley slaves a crown of glory, if they 
would but stick by him in the hour of trial. To prove to them his own de- 
votedness to the cause, he exclaimed at the close of his spirited harangue,— 
‘ammazzatemi sc io volto le spalle!’ Want of resources, the disorganiza- 
tion of the soldiers, and furious dissensions among the half-famished and half- 
naked rabble, com slled the Marquis to see the inutility of attempting to 
preserve the capital with such means; he therefore, having made an ineftec- 
tual demenstration—prudently embarked in a vessel, and set sail for Sicily, 
where he rejoined his royal master and Nelson. Thus entirely abandoned, 
Naples fell into the hands of the French, though not until after some severe 
ery age with the rabid lazzaroni; but Championet’s success was accelera- 
ted by his sudden profession of respect for St. Januarivs. He twice paid 
his homage at the shrine of the saintin the Spaccanapoli, and placed a guard 
of honour at the church-door. Peace instantly followed, and the French ac- 
tually made allies of their enemies on the field of battle. 

Such was the result of the Rear-Admiral’s first visit to Naples. 

——— 


TWO EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF AN EMPIRIC. 


QUACKERY UPON A GRAND SCALE. 


The great influx of strangers assembled to witness the funeral obsequies of 
NeLson were fast returning to their several homes, and the various keepers 
of lodging-houses restoring their sitting and slee ing-rooms to something 
like their usual order, when the arrangements wsihiag by Mrs. Legge, the 
landlady of a house in Brewer Street, were disturbed by the announcement 
that there was somebody below that wanted apartments. 

‘Lud a mercy,’ she exclaimed, ‘ what a pity they didn’t wait till to-mor- 
row! Every thing now is at sixes, and sevens, and they can form no 
idea how the rooms look when they're tidy. However, [’ll go down and 
see the Is ita lady or a gentleman, Sarah ? 

‘Neither, ma’am,’ answered the maid-of-all-work ; ‘’tis a fat, greasy-look- 
ing old, fellow, with blotches all over his face, a mouth that sticks out like a 
blackeymoor’s, and his nose hangs over his u per lip; his waistcoat all 
slobbered over with e, and he keeps owiakiag and blinking his little 
eyes in their red lids like an owl in daylight.’ 

‘Bless me, Sarah, how your tongue runs! the gentleman can’t help hav- 
ng a cold in his head and intlammation. Do learn to bea little more pitiful 
ito Pew fellow-creatures !’ 

aying this, Mrs. Legge adjusted her cap and apron, and swam into the 
— m which the stranger was seated. Rising slowly from his chair, he 
egan,— 

‘Your sarvant, madam, vat ‘partments have you got to let?’ 

‘The drawing-room floor, sir, very elegantly furnished,’ replied Mrs. 
Legge, ‘at two guineas a-week.’ 

‘Two guineas!’ repeated the stranger, ina tone of astonishment; ‘ would 
you frighten the life out o’ me? Vat! two pound two for two rooms in a 
street like this?’ 

‘It’s a very respectable“street,’ replied Mrs. Legge, with an indignant toss 
ofthe head, and a contemptuous curl of her upper lip.‘ That is my price, 
sir; you need not pay it unless you like A street like this, indeed!’ and 
again Mrs. Legge’s pretty pug nose was elevated beyond its usual level. 

‘Vell, ma dear,’ interposed the offender, ‘I don’t mean to say not nothing 
again the street, but the money you ax is dreadful to think on.’ 

‘I’ve two nice rooms on the second floor,’ observed the landlady; ‘1 
shouldn’t mind accommodating a single gentleman who didn’t see much 
company; and for these | could say five-and-twenty shillings. Will you 
step up and look at ’em?’ 

he nimble-footed Legge tripped upstairs, followed by the pursy stran- 
ger, who puffed and panted from the first landing-place till he reached the 
second floor His guide commenced :— 

‘ The furniture is quite new, though the sun has taken some of the colours 
out of the chintz curtains; the bedroom is equally comfortable,” she added, 
opening the door to afford a view of the interior, but evidently declining, 
from a high sense of decorum, to enter a sleeping apartment with one of the 
opposite sex. ‘ For that oil-painting over the mantel-piece I’ve been offered 
8 mint of money,—'tis the “ Massacre of the Innocents,” a shocking busi- 
ness; and those two full-lengths are Mr. Macklin as Shylock, and Mr. 
Bannister, jun., in the Jew and the Doctor.’ 

The person whose attention was solicited to these works of art appeared 
to care but little for their merits, as he somewhat crossly remarked,— 

_ ‘ Vell, vell, never mind the innocents or the play-actors, let’s come to bu- 
siness. I should think ten shillings a-week was quite enough for these j 
‘ Quite out of the question,’ interrupted Mrs. Legge. 
evn - ve I'll give you eighteen, and take ’em for a month. 

e thought of, I assure you,’ was the digni 
lady of the tenn 1 OME pean ee: 
‘Vell, bless ma heart, I’ll tell e’ vat,—I’ll make it a pound, on condition 


that you puta bill on each of the pariour-windows to let people know vat 
they may buy atthe house.’ 


* Bills in my parlour-window, sir ! 
ever be placed there.’ 

¢ Oh, yes, ma dear madam, you vill ven you know vat itis. My name is 
Dr. Eli; I am the sole proprietor of the vonderful and celebrated “ Death- 
defying Balsam of Baalbec, or Palmirane Prolongater of Existence ;”’ and 
so you see [ have some beautiful bills printed in gold letters upon dark blue 


satin, that looks quite a ornament in a respectable parlour-window. Here’s 
one on em !’ 


And the doctor drew from his capacious pocket a roll of satin, with 
the announcement that his ‘ Death-defying Balsam’ could ‘ he hed 
within.’ 

‘Another thing, my good lady,’ he added, 
object to have my brass plate put on your str 
my patients vill know vere to find me.’ 

‘ So I am to have both my door and windows pressed into your service. 
Say a guinea, instead of a pound, and it shall be so.’ ; 

‘Vell, | never knew sich a one for driving a hard bargain! 1 s'pose I 
must let you have yourown vay. Ven may I come in?’ 

‘To-morrow, as early as you please, sir. 1 got rid yesterday of a set of 








No bills but “ Lodgings to Let” shall 


‘I mus’n’t forget; you won't 
eet-door, ‘cause you see then 





eople who came up to see the grand to-does, a parcel of [Hampshire 
ogs; they've made the room like a pigsty, but I'l] soon have it as nice as a 
new pin.’ 

Some nervous twitchings were observable on the doctor’s physiognomy 
at the allusion to the unclean animals, sufficient to confirm Mrs. Legge in 
her supposition that her new lodger was ef the Hebrew persuasion. He ra- 
ther py added,— 

‘ Vell, about the middle of the day you may expect me, so I vishes you 
good morning !’ 

And the se f-styled doctor departed. 

‘Is ita let, ma’am?’ asked Sarah, as soon as she heard the hall-door close 
‘wishing you no harm, I hope it ain’t.’ 

‘In spite of your wishes it is, then,’ replied her mistress; ‘the gentle 
man takes possession of the second floor to-morrow. He's a great doc- 
tor, aes Sever of the Death-defying Balsam of Bulrushes ; he’s taken for 
a month.’ 

‘ And a precious mess he’ll make in the two rooms before half that time ; 
only look at his waistcoat!’ 

ext day the high contracting parties proceeded to ratify the various 
stipulations. Blueand gold adorned the windows, and a brass plate of un- 
usual dimensions graced the portal. strongly contrasting with a small oval 
of earthenware, on which you could scarcely trace the diminutive letters 
L.E.6€.G.E, 

Sarah, who had from the first exhibited a strong aversion to the second- 
floor lodger, gave vent to her humour, about a month after Dr. Eli had been 
domiciled in the house, by saying,— 

‘Well, missus, I hope that that dirty old fellow pays you regular, for I 
don’t put much valy on his honesty, and wouldn’t trust him a brass farden 
myself! Hea doctor, indeed! Why, the only two people who have call- 
ed for his advice is an old Jew of the name of Slowman, as goes by twice 
a-day crying ‘Clo’,’ the old cheat! and a little half-starved wretch of a boy, 
called Mo Barnett, that is as pale as a sheet, though his skin’s the colour of 
walnut ketchup; and it’s my belief that the doctor upstairs takes out the 
price of his stuff in oranges and lemons, which the poor little sick monkey 
gets his living by. Now and then, to be sure, a stray customer does come 
after his grand balsammy bottles, but not quite enough for him to pay his 
way. One thing is certain, as he does’n’t take his meals at home, we don’t 
know what rubbishing stuff he lives upon, or how much he pays for eating 
and drinking.’ 

‘ Sarah, my good girl, why do you trouble yourself with other people's 
affairs?’ Let me have no more of these remarks.’ 


‘Use lessens marvel ’ 


Tn a few mouths all the doctor’s oddities were forgotten, and he was re- 
garded as a commonplace inmate. This blissful calm was not destined to 
Tast for ever. One morning, Sarah, who was taking away her mistress’s 
breakfast-tray, was startled by a ringing of the second-floor bell so violently, 
as though life and death depended upon its being speedily answered ; she 
was in the act of hurrying ane the dark kitchen-stairs, laden with cups, 
saucers, &c. &c., when another and more violent peal caused her to lose 
her self-possession, and the tray, with all its brittle contents, being hastily 
placed upon the stairs, soon found its way to the bottom of the flight, de- 
molishing, by the sudden shock of finding its level, the greater portion of 
Mrs. Legge’s breaktast service. 

‘ Well, to be sure,’ exclaimed Sarah, ‘old Eli must be ina fit, or choking, 
or something suddent, to let off sich a sessarara as that! There he goes 
again! I'll run up as fast as my legs will carry me.’ 

Before, however, she could gain the landing-place, her name was loudly 
and repeatedly vociferated; the moment she came in sight of the doctor, he 
roared out at the very top of his lungs,— 

‘Sharah, Sharah, for the love of Heaven, vere have you put my morrocco 
case?’ 

‘Me put! that’sa good un. I never saw it.’ 

‘Oh, yes, you have, Sarah, a hundred times and more; I always took it 
out of my desk, and opened it to see if all was safe. Now tell me,’ he ad- 
ded, in a voice choked with emotion, ‘vere you’ve hid it, or I shall go rag- 
ing distracted mad !’ 

Saying which, the squat figure of the doctor performed certain strange 
gyrations, and would have torn the hair from his head, but that—he wore a 
wig. 

‘Oh!’ observed Sarah, not in the least moved by the strange antics of 
Eli, ‘I dorecollect seeing a small round thing of dirty beetroot-coloured 
leather, with a queerish old-fashioned sort of padlock upon it, but that’s 
more than a month a-gone.’ 

‘Don’t talk to me of months! By Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, I had it 
safe last night! and you or your mistress must know vat’s become on it.— 
Oh, misherable man that [am! Are there any lodgers in the first floor ?’ 
he eagerly demanded. 

‘There was yesterday,’ calmly replied the maid-of-all-work ; ‘ but the 
went away by the early Bristol coach as starts at six : the Renovator, I thin 
they calls it’ 

‘Then I am ruined ! 
thousand pounds!’ 

‘A thousand fiddlesticks! but I’ll call up missus, and hear what she says 
about the concern.’ 

Atthis moment Mrs. Legge made her appearance. Eli rushed towards 
her, and, with much apparent difficulty, gave vent to his feelings :— 

‘Oh, my dear ma’am, I’m ruinated! Somebody has stolen from me a dia- 
mond ring worth a thousand pounds!’ The leaded opened her eyes, and 
looked the very picture of incredulity. Eli continued, ‘ Ah, you may stare, 
and perbaps think I’m telling on you an untruth; but as I’m a living man, 
the ring I’ve lost was given to my father, who was head physician to the 
court of Russia, and surgeon chiropedist to the great Empress Catherine, 
who made him this handsome present, for cutting away corus that had teas- 
ed her Majesty for ten years. Do you know anything of the people as vent 
to Bristol this morning? ’tis them that have robbed me !’ 

And the doctor recommenced his saltatory movements. 

‘Take care what you say, sir!’ indignantly replied Mrs. Legge; ‘my 
lodgers were people of the highest rempestabllley: and rolling in riches.— 
Likely, indeed, that they would take away a trumpery piece of finery, most 
likely made out of Dovey’s diamonds!’ 

‘ Dovey be hanged!’ roared out the irate doctor, suffering his passions to 
get the better of his politeness. ‘I tell ’e vat, the diamonds vas of the very 
firat vater : often and often have I sat looking at their beautiful sparkles.— 
Respectable or unrespectable, I shall go and lodge information at the police 
office in Marlborough Street!’ 

‘Do as you please, Doctor Eli,’ calmly +e meys his landlady ; ‘but beware 
of scan-mag; that, I take the liberty of telling you, is actionable!’ 

‘J’ll stand all the consequences, if I can only recover my property. I 
don’t care who suffers; I should glory in hanging every body as had a hand 
in it!’ 

And he cast furious glances at Sarah and her mistress ; these looks were 
not lost upon either of the females. 

‘Why don’t you send at once for an officer and have missus and me search- 
ed, if you’ve any suspicion onus? Much good that would do! Nobody 
can prove any thing again my dear missus; and, as for me, I don’t care the 
price of a pork sausage for all the Jews as ever lived since the days of Mo- 
ses; ‘tis them’s the cheats in general, not we church-going people. Look 
at that old vagabond Slowman, as did me out of a precious lot of kitchen- 
stuff money by his roguery !’ : 

‘Sarah, hold your tongue! I shall take my own steps in the business, and 
see it sifted to the bottom. Come along, child!’ 

Aud with the air of offended innocents, Mrs, Legge and her maid left the 
doctor to his own meditations. Very shortly after the breaking up of this 
conference, Eli went out, muttering, as he passed the parlour-door, his fixed 
yesolve to state his heavy loss to a magistrate. 

Mrs. Legge, as soon as she had dined (and the event of the morning, we 
are happy to record, by no means interfered with her appetite), despatched 
her trusty hand-maid with a note, — Sarah that upon the result of that 
epistle much of vast consequence depended. 

The afternoon was waning when the doctor reappeared, carrying under 
his arm a huge roll of bills, such as are stuck upon walls and void houses, 
whilst bundles of those to be distributed by hand projected from hi y, 


These people have carried away property worth a 


8 pock- 
et. He made his way direct to the parlour, and appeared to be still su ering 


great mental excitement, as, in a tone somewhat authoritativ e, he said, — 

‘ There, you must put one of these in each of your windows!’ and he un- 
rolled a couple of the largest size, stilldamp from the printing-office. ‘ They 
told me at Marlborough Street that my only chance vas to offer a big sum ; 
so look here vat I’ve said.’ And Eli proceeded to read— 

‘Five Hundred Pounds Reward! Stolen, from the house of Doctor Eli, 
sole Proprietor of the Death-Defying Balsam of Baalbec, that has perform- 
ed such miraculous cures, a Diamong Ring, containing jewels of extraordi 
nary lustre, and valued at One Thousand Guineas. Whoever will restore 
the property to the right owner, No. 56 Brewer Street, shall receive the 
above reward, and no question asked ; but, after this notice, all persons con- 
cerned in the robbery will be punished with the utmost rigour of the law.’ 

‘ There now, vat d’ye think of that?) Vy, Mrs. Legge, bless me heart, 
there’s a little fortune for you, if you'll only tell me all you know of them 
people as vent off this morning; only give me evidence enough to convict 
’em, and you shall have the money down in hard gold!’ 

‘ Doctor Eli, once more, and for the last time, I caution you! If my friends 
could only hear the base and infamous insinuations you throw out, they'd 








pretty soon make you smart for heavier damages than the value of this ring 
of yours. It certainly is rather remarkable that, during the whole time 
you've been my lodger, I never by any accident saw you wear it, or observ- 
ed any jewel-case in your apartments ; however, I shall make no further 
observations till I receive the opinion and advice of a friend of mine, and 
then——’ : 
What ulterior steps the worthy landlady contemplated remained unsaid, 
her oration being interrupted by a loud knocking at the door, followed by 
the entrance of the person desiring admittance. ‘ , ‘ 
It was a handsome man, apparently in the meridian of life, with a certain 
air and carriage as to render him what Wordsworth calls ‘ noticeable. 
‘Well, my dear widow!’ the visitor began, ‘ I've got ¥ note at the pal- 
ace, and, as soon as I could be spared, made the best of my way to hear all 
about this robbery affair. Is that the gentleman that lost the ring?’ 
‘I am the miserable man!’ hastily replied Eli, ‘and I’m almost vild at 
the very notion of it!’ 
‘ When did you see your property last ?’ 
* Last night as ever vas, afore 1 vent to bed. 
ting-desk, vere I alvays kept it.’ ee 
i should like to see your apartment. Have you y | objection ? 
‘Not none, by any manner of means! replied the obsequious doctor. 
‘My p lady, you need not trouble yourself to go with us, a few min- 
utes will answer my ig ;’ and he followed the doctor up stairs. 
What passed above is known only to the parties concerned ; butin less 
than a quarter of an hour the landlady’s friend descended, and, with an arch 
expression of face, and a knowing wink of the eye, observed toher— 
‘ The doctor will find his ring as sure as he dost it. Make your mind quite 
easy on the matter, and say nothing more about it, my good Mrs. Legge. 
‘Thank you a thousand times, my most kind frend. I understand you 
erfectly, sir. I am, indeed, = relieved by your kind visit. Let me of- 
er you a glass of wine and a bit of cake.’ F 

‘T hav’n't time now, ma’am ; some other day you and 1 will talk about 
ast times, and 1’ll have a long chat with you over a glass or two of your 
ne old Port. I must now wish you good-by.’ , 

‘Good evening, my dear Mr. Townsend, I'shall never forget your kind- 
ness.’ 

The valued friend of the landlady, who now took his leave, was, in fact, 
no less a personage than the celebrated police-officer. , 

Left to her own reflections, the poor woman began to think over the 
strange events of the day—she aoe not fathom the mystery of Doctor Eli’s 
conduct. If he had not lost a valuable ring, why put himself to the expense 
of having bills posted all over town, for such, Sarab, who had been out once 
or twice during the day, assured her was the case? Inthe course of her 
cogitations a — struck her, that the announcement of the robbery, be 
it real or supposed, contained a mention of the medicine he prepared and 
sold, and that as the demand for it was not very great, he had taken this op- 
portunity to give it publicity. Time, the solver of many doubts, would, she 
hoped, afford her a clear view pf this strange affair. We do not mean to 
intrude our own opinion on the matter, but leave it to the good sense, pene 
tration and judgment of our readers. 

As honest chroniclers, however, we must narrate that day after day new 
patients flocked to the doctor’s door ; amongst these were many wealthy 
Israelites, but Eli’s practice was by no means confined to the Jewish persua- 
sion, Christians of divers denominations eagerly purchased his Deat i-Defy- 
ing Balsam, the existence of which they had learned trom his bills offering 
so large a reward, and they left him, wondering at the exemplary fortitude 
with which he bore so serious a loss. 

* * * 7 7 - * * 


Six years have been added to the life of Doctor Eli since last we spoke 
of him. No longer the occupier of a second floor, in a second-rate street, 
he is now the inhabitant of asmall, but elegant mansion in Bruton Street , 
Berkley Square. The parlour windows contain no blue satin announce- 
ments, as heretofore, but a bronze plate, of the newest Parisian fashion, 
bears his popular name. Strings of carriages are seen at certain hours 
setting down and taking up patients labouring under all the maladies inci- 
dental to frail mortality, and these ills are to be combated by a consulta- 
tion with the learned doctor, and in many cases by a course of the ‘ Balsam 
of Baalbec.’ Where this ‘ death-defying”’ preparation did not immediately 
restore the invalid to pristine health, as the sufferers were invariably promis- 
ed, Eli would, particularly for his female applicants, write prescriptions, 
and these were directed to be made up at the shop of Messrs. Paternoster 
and Blackman, celebrated chymists and druggists in New Bond Street. 

Scarcely had these gentlemen become accustomed to the signature of the 
physician par excellence, when he resolved on paying them a personal 
visit. He was little altered in his outward man since Sarah first described 
him to her mistress, save that his bread-cloth was of finer texture and free 
from stains, and that his wig was made after the fashion of those worn by 
the most eminent disciples of Galen and Hippocrates. . 

Eli’s handsome town chariot drew up before the well-known establish- 
ment of Paternoster and Blackman. Its arrival was the signal for the pass- 
ers-by to check their pace and stay to gaze upon the singular and eccentric 
appearance presented to their view. : 

There was nothing remarkable in the form or colour of the carriage; the 
horses were noble creatures, admirably matched, the harness no ways over- 
loaded with ornament, the seda*e looking coachman and two stalwart foot- 
men, who carried their canes with becoming dignity, were unexceptionable 
in their appointment; but, in order to excite attention to his whereabouts, 
the three domestics ef the learned doctor wore spectacles, and the extreme 
oddity of this very simple expedient to gain notoriety, invariably excited, 
not only laughter, but, what was of more consequence to the long-sighted 
master of such short-sighted servants, curiosity and inquiry. 

Through a lane of spectators the doctor made his way into the shop, and 
inquired of one of the assistants if either of the principals was within. Both 
were at home, and they speedily appeared to receive the commands of so 
valuable a customer. 

‘Vich of the two is Mr. Paternoster?’ That gentleman bowed. 
the other must be Mr. Blackman, in course. 
name ?’ 

Both gentlemen bowed, and shook their heads as though in acknowledg- 
ment of their acquaintance with it. ' 

‘ Vell, since I’ve been a-living in Bruton Street, I’ve sent all my patients 
to you as vanted any of your stuff, and a pretty penny you must have turned 
by ’em.’ 

"rhe senior partner looked somewhat discomposed and offended at this 
brusque senate a gentle nudge of the elbow from Blackman prevented 
any ~¥ e 5 
‘Vell, [called to make your acquaintance, and to ax if my custom vas 
vorth your vhile? ’Cos there’s a plenty of chymists and druggists to be 
found between Piccadilly and Oxford Street vat vould jump at it.’ 

The brow of Paternoster became clouded, words of dire import trembled 
on his lips, but ere he could put forth his wrath, Blackman, in most bland 
and winning accents, observed :— 

‘Be sure, sir, that beth my ee and myself sensibly feel the favours 
you have conferred. We shall at all times be truly happy to meet your 
wishes.’ 

‘Vell, that’s all civil and proper. Then I shall send you about double as 
muck in a day or two; this time of the year is my harvest, and I expect my 
hands full. Did you ever hear of my terrible loss before I come to live in 
your neighbourhood? You must know——’ : 

At this moment one of the highly fed carriage-horses evinced signs of im- 
patience, rearing up as though he intended mischief. ; 

‘Vat ails the os? I must come and tell you all about it some other 
time.’ , ; 

And Eli hurried into his carriage, which drove off amidst the jeers and 
laughter of the crowd. } i 

In accordance with what the doctor had promised, at a poured 
in, double in number to those of past days, and the worthy druggists con- 
gratulated each other on such an accession of business 

A fortnight had scarcely passed when [li reappeared, but on this occasion 
he came on foot. He made at once towards Mr. Blackman, his keen instinct 
telling him that, of the two, that gentleman was the most disposed to be on 
friendly terms. i = , 

‘Vell, my good friend,’ he begun, seizing the chemist’s hand with the ut 
most familiarity, ‘don’t you think I’m _a-doing business just now? Vy [ 
uses more nor fifty quires a-week, vat with notes and prescriptions. How- 
ever, the paper’s pretty well paid for ‘fore | ve done with it. Now I’mcome 
to-day not to say a single word about physic, but on purpose to ax you and 
Mr. What-d’ye-call-em to come and eat a bit a mutton with me one day this 
veek. Vat say you?’ 

The invitation was politely declined. 

” Months rolled by, Eli occasionally visiting the establishment in Bond street, 
and invariably repeating his desire that the partners should come and “ eat 
a bit of his mutton ” 

November arrived, town was unusually thin and insufferably dull, people 
of all grades hardly knowing where to find amusement to beguile the long 
and dreary evenings. We are to presume that the crafty doctor was fully 
aware of this fact, for he renewed his long-refused invitation with an energy 
that betokened his resolve to carry his point. 

‘Come now, gentlemen,’ he said, ‘let’s have a clear understanding. I 
vant you to dine along a me, youseem not to like the notion; perhaps you 
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think you'll meet unpleasant people at my table? Not a bit of it; there 
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. is dene tt aectee, akan oh ruton Street on the following Thursday : and, | dress, as was th ? ‘ re were a large family and several dinners to until their sides ached. ’ gh they were sure to do, 
sled aan dies teal a ows — _— with both, marched off with the anything but pcg the Lodge—particularly as our host himself was} How —e, wretched after-pieces has Mathews sived by his individual 
; It was dark - saygelbabectecngs P hi ’ F ’ exertions !—fertilizing wha: ’ 4 y his individu 
ane am oe free from fog, as our partners, well muffled up, sallied | to s poe! his crepannily i ensure a dinner to his taste, has been known | what was cammangiee rs ie barren, rendering pleasingly grotesque 
anticipated an soe in o’clock on their way to the doctor's. Blackman che Power vatl¢ ; hago Rade seh apna gene Nano Spameadatp ol west the pare of Fort at rine could d wv upon it with 
; sing evening, but Paternost filled wi ‘ er used to relate the following with great unction :— the certainty of i ortunatus, he could draw upon it with 
8 resentiments of evil, whi . er was filled with strange} Pope one morni ; : a , - y of meeting the demand. im 3 : 
nee ay nonce js Bpned could not combat, and, on arriving at Eli's | to ps oath The fore, ng re perce aang of the Courier, who asked him | scenes. l remember reading, or rather pa — him ee oe whole 
1 ‘The Lord send she one this dey well net wihat teks tal tae eee r accepting the invitation, anxiously inquired wc ster pon. Mathews play Buskin ; bus fo - d ee le — 
[- is day well ended! ‘ waa? “Si , or, he scarcel : : y a or the au- 
wean psig Ages covered with lace, opened the door; another, similarly |‘ Cod = petty bo Street, who was in a hurry. Mathews any mate, pod of the part. Yet critics have denied 
it spectacles, their owe 8 tay ei { pool fwd both were divested of | blank. » My dete Sillow! cod!’ repented Pope, locking exceedingly buffoun that ever disgraced a cage hao geen im te — 
ir were placed in their rig owdered, small bouquets of choice exotics| ‘Yes; I’ve j : ’ , As it being a good mimic prev | his bei tag eer toga 
pened 2s wee he pola whilst their well-proportioned legs were a * 2. _ pet it at ae s. Good-by—half-past five~yon | umitating what was soslenio vinpeeannanan actirs or tae Rawey of 
I eo successfully to rep nd 1at peculiar texture Sir Thomas Lawrence used | him. iil with this unnecessary injunction, Street left | ty s es possessing what was excellent in himeelf ' eae 
From the head of t ; At dinne ’ : _ Mathews appears to have entertai : . : 
t, asmnen tith thd Phe dep tg aggre butler carried the visitors’ r, to the apy 8 surprise, @ TURBOT ject himself. In the prefatory eed ‘0 his as que oo See : : 
gold-coloured sati g-room. 1ere, seated on a couch covered with Smoked upon the board!’ ‘ The best authorities have ch : t Home, he observes, : 
ed satin, was their host He h . ‘ Aha!’ : r ; : : ve characterised the drama as the mimic art, and 
o welcomed them to “his poor home.” “* rose " they entered, and cordially | ; a!’ exclaimed Pope, rubbing his hands, while his eyes sparkled in humbly conceive that, withoutmimicry, there ca’ be no acting : Th 4 7 4 
Poel at afi eee eM te tang a nh me el gate man wie inte boos Seiten ot revtecey “ 
se e dinner © eee: . —mag-nil-icent . ’Gad, you ought to +o chi rsin a play are fictiti 4 : ° le ae | } 
~ quailty er was of the most costly description, and the wines of the rarest tify it : Lsaw the mistake you had soni this Sues oat Bee eet oy om oe is it true * that vidnont satauhiey po sage esting. ; a a ponte ‘habe. 
er ‘Cut me a slice of pine-a = est actors are no mimics, but act entirel ee one). 
, -apple, Mr. Blackman,’ ; ; ‘ Mistake !’ ; : : i : “ae a entirely from their own conceptio Bis 
= eat ney nae ee ea San ie Ayden cod ty dello col ra witha erence w ay indivi, there would det fm the ies 
h: en dead and gone twenty years back but for me. T Iking ft ae tore ly; ; when it has beer é f Now, ae Commande Ege, eaetengee ha : tandard ! ow often has Young been blamed for adopting John Kemble eh de 
r “te bumper to a toast I know you vou’t p Pee al ong o that, let’s | cane onete wows een oa : season these three wooks. Fie! fie! how | y as -_ Be this as it may, Mathews was an admirable mimie aie 
physic, in all its branches!”’ and the y then chuckled t § success to | you had done “ ha! ‘4 yeni # I saw you were not aware of what but bea a ouly imitate the voice end manner of any individual, Bab 
to ips as he drained off his glass of Hermitage. ‘ Vell ed and smacked his lor’s afte fe —ha! ha! ha! ha!—1 took pity on you. I went to Tay- | ; ut, in some degree, his features also,—nay, even transfer himself, as it w ‘ Fu Ee 
ne of interruption, I’ll tell you all about the loss of 1 aa ve have no chance you thet sorb ' oon yore how matters were, and ordered him to send > oe vee — wb —. adopting his ideas, and becoming “for x i 
, ring, worth athousand guineas. Tl just vait till the yacket of that carriage | Used to ae Se ne ee es Pee ae ee See ee See e stedly Ue Ein’ Pelee Rae ts te anh merit im pera 
Y isover.’ The clatter of horses’ ae gpa ye? eng “1 - > * that carriage 8 ated a de oe . ae : as in any dramatic personation whatsoever. bai 
hy nearer ; suddenly it ceased at the doctor's d , of wheels approached Peni nae ged the obligation, internally resolving to be even with ut it is as a monologist that Mathews most excites our admiriaton—I had i ; 
ua- stantly succeeded by a tremendous knocki oor,and the ‘pull up’ was in- sk picure the very first opportunity. almost said, wonder. In thisdepartment of his art he has never had TALS 
fy - lustily for Price, who speedi nocking. Eli looked aghast, he called iortly after, Pope again dined with Street. Lord Yarmo * None of his predecessors possessed suc sat - an equal. ip 
ing ‘I"m not at ho Af peedily appeared. and Power, made up the party mouth,” Betty,t | sites they possessed to po h ad oy or employed the requi- We te 
; at home, | von’ : ’ , ae . t 8 c vantage. Foote’ - rt 
ide himself! I vill deve tay this dey Raye sr even by the Prince of Vales 7 aitch-bone of beef followed the fish. sufficiently pungent. ‘The J tain H too a + a — dens ay: no doubt, & ; 
say I’m out of town!’ Pa Cece me, ane They all” en, you see your dinner,’ said Street. so is Bannister’s Budget. The entertainments at ‘Sane Souci cobalt on ; PS ta 
e y i ‘ : 3 “i 
oke effect a, = ae to quit the room to carry his master’s orders into tion of on ote really Liked the “lich: ee oe VS lamee at Matheves ‘oa n _— me hp png compete with the te 
, fect, when a footman, in great c rnati : aad snag ‘G ; peer e : ” , which were perlect epit ime ; %)! 
or gi en ee ec pats gue ch ra pot epee at ee a at a pte peep my po ee 
pet, 1 I don’t care!” shouted Eli, ‘1 can’t eee him, no I von’ ‘ rious! ya nye you to follow my example. Ah! capital! glo- — “re _—— we every epecice of talent Wathows possessed wes rought 
\ce~ 8 aut the door, and, Price, do go het Gal aot slain tl A "peal see him ; s0 me pen ae tg 1e great Heliogabalus ! Ah! the fat absolutely melts wh ull and eflicient play, and to the best advantage. The little farce 
ve Awl late, sir!’ said the butler, ‘the quite is h nt engaged. lcsing ! Stre 1, and, gentlemen, gentlemen, you don’t know what you’re be aich coucluded these At Homes, andinwhich Mathew’s played all the cha- 
we d tall, handsome young man entered, envelope li a : ili Wh : nott reot, Street, my dear fellow, you're not taking any yourself !— — was altogether novel, and never attempted by those who preceded 
od o is rs li 5 a blue cloth cap surrounded by a cold land; & iy ord on. this? 1ing on the earth’s comparable to such an aitch-bone of beef as 5 = bl i 
ilta- — yw and, seizing him by the hand, ousielad oe e hastened to- ‘What! not a | h of venis > ’ de aiieaed ii i, ps told of the pranks Mathews delighted to play un- 
taly to iol I wd ae tat i am come to say good-by to you. I am ordered slily amma <f venice, Tugel’ enggenel Led Torment, pe mead ia thoes . in owes Seerenes.. He Gost Raa ee) 
tely : word Wellington immediately d 5 deg tees ordere yee gger | In these. was myself sceptical D . 
mis- I could not leave England without coiling age asta, — to Portsmouth , aoe fat heme J haunch!’ pursued Power. concealing his identity from sesuiala to ea Papen | acme stinsion | 
oo my miraculous restoration to perfect en tog I a my deep gratitude for ‘D I rome order ! cried Betty. to mention this to Peter Coxe, who assured me the followin Bi 5 
ster Balsam, "Let me offer you ths trifle in ele Tsp oh sg Batngquee! aM cepa aap ati I (Guiied’ enh tous “ a 
‘ admiration of your consu  teitle i ection for you, and} =, 4°. 2G smo ing!’ ‘I was invited,’ quoth Peter, ‘to di . 
f the the doctor’s d’uyleya Bask-of Ex, sa _ the coer threw down upon s i sauce " a select party, among whom was fe a ong go emee S08 in Seite 
onal Hundred’ were uppermost. ‘Heaven bless oa = amy gs * One} «( ae ge te ' —— p doors. Mathews sat on the right hand of our entertainer, by whose ye to 
= tone! atin od Betteaiichy Ue A cts ay; yar ge my er gu hereon me AS {seated myself next to Mathews. During dinner, the later mentioned tha 
free e guests, hurried d Seg ? ’ L ght inclina-|“?" , , lads, say no more ! Egad! there you have me, uaintance of his, an obstinate, opinionat 
ay en off as fest en fear weston ce wins into the chaise, and was driv- a ; = a ng as = indeed !—I admit it. bis a feast for ‘en 4 known in the north was now in pam fags. Te ~ — 
“aut _Sentlemen, said Eli, ‘ vat d’ye think ofthat? There’ P ve tieagh ay — the—the = ultima Thule, sirs, of all good living. No- nea = yee who was intolerably rude andoverbearing, would find him 
lish than that ie pi <r ou ever witnessed any thing more se scribe.’ iy can: ge Wegend ene s Renee 'of eeees as Jon oe salt ox: ding pe nag si ueae Aer danse, Batons tues Sas 
pass~ ue young officer, saved fi 8 aordinary | *~, 5," ’ ‘ xceedingly agreeable, and we were all in th f en} 
Re A strang “tel | from premature death by my B: ” Pope, try another slice,’ said S ; : : hs i - e acme of enjoyment, when 
ntric ge and uncomfortable feeling c: . oe a alsam ! —_ e,’ said Street, who had sat silent du _ | Me waiter, entering, announced that A 
' = a a cause, but felt A ame come on ies + pines . = ae or oye I thank ' replied P ting Gs Ge arr | - Mr. Mathews. an clderty gratomen wee Selew, Se 
; the um. ackman observed his at 3 d assuredly befall}. 004)” you,’ replied Pope, pushing away his plate with a si oat at’s his name 7” asked Mathews i 
= eiacerel se we ‘ perturbation with great anxiet ia the fulness of | 4 ; P ith a sigh, 64 ee) : s in great alarm. 
‘foot . You nro hog 7s oe 4 . ee ee ehmitbly—ed-minbly! ; ‘no, no, I thank you, my dear boy, I’ve done you He didn’t say, sir. He says he knows you are here, and he must see 
ae alt!” he observed ; ‘ perhaps the fire i ‘ Just this little.’ ; Ary : ‘ 
nable sip alittle water.’ i P re is too fierce for you; ust this little. Old Thw: _” . : 
outs, “Or take a pl of Balsam of Baalbec,’ chimed i ; : di ‘No, no, thank you, couldn't iadeed—hav’n't a chink left—no—couldn’t me out.” aites, by—!” cried Mathews, starting up ;—‘‘ knew he’d ferret 
— ae ge oy “ rights in peer otely , chimed in the proprietor, ‘ that ‘onthe! seh Ae 8 an ortolan, my dear boy, if my life depended on ; i Hoan f be at sort of a man is he?” said our entertainer 
Cl ° ’ H ere ie ‘ atts gkus ’ H | > fe 1e¢ a brown great coat ” . 
ghted a get — somewhat pettishly, ‘’tis that has made me ill! J fat Tee — = remains of the aitch-bone were removed, and a fine : 7 — or.” : a 
‘Don’t think of it!’ . ss eted asury haunch, in prime order, d . : 2 ; “ Green 37” 
», and the end of my poled rn roy a Saute you, Goh you here's bead a a ee. ee el 
* ‘ amor ing , ; ° “ ; . 
Both ; } new must excuse me; Sitchanen oon eine if he pl ‘ ‘Who can paintthe gourmand as he sat!’ ; ea Scratch swig?” 
sof so - eran. not, we will leave together. Let us oy ao Aprime cut, with the necessary adjuncts, was placed before hi bus Fes, Ge,” 
i ie a, and wish you good night!’ you, sir, for your wind eat—vain Gisoustl int bie ted ton ele docu en hin. - ror eat a a good deal, and speaks in a north-country accent?” 
Then : en break- ‘ 7 < ‘ . was left. T i . ‘ o oer win -xactly, sir; you’ye—” ’ 
= reisgutinnn beakay a sa pry! bt sic ma bm | eh re i ie mh be abn Fisdos Sc" Mangtet Siva dies ip Sts ial 
1© visitors left the house, the fi : , : clined over the back of his chai d na ted — on the stage, he re- | an shooting to the stairs-head. . , g up his shoulders, 
vledg- would not have been the case had oy sbibed 1 revived Paternoster, which | ly wept. air, and, covering his eyes with his hand, fair-| ‘ ‘‘ I tell you I know he’s in the house, and 1 will see him!” i 
My dear friend,’ sai . , abibed too much wine. é a voice onthe stai ’ see him!" vociferated a 
ae we shall ese omens ed I will not now breathe a syllable of my fears, | J, ; Then burst his mighty heart.’ ““ Say hes co taken ill—I’ 
1 nae 8 ’ i : . ° ‘ , en 1ui— ’ . 
turned The separated for the as Ag cneenes anes paiies wh +o e aitioalt part of his career, was a great favourite | "Shing in, seizing his hat, and re ay tothe Gente,” cole’ Matiown, 
> : pm _ H was - . > p “ ‘ . n ° 
ae. be morning T'he Times, Post, Herald, and C ; : ed for this to the sauatdian F hi ." — Possibly he was indebt- He had scarcely made his exit at one door, when Old Thwai 
at this ‘Tee the advertisements,— , d, and Chronicle, contained | ojamation At the a 8s 0 . is person, and the distinctness of his de- | 8* the other. The latter’s appearance corresponded i pee yes 
vented the a —_ Colonel of the Coldstream Guards d by | mere Fanter, ‘ full of sound ant tony, igaifyin eo? a pr _ er . nihil,—a | “he Sa by Mathews. P b every respect with 
-workir » 4 nite rue , cure . = A » Signilyin othing ;? w Sl ‘ ‘ “Where's Mat % , 
— bec. Attested by Motes. Fuss = Doctor Eli’s celebrated Balsam of Baal- hekett passion into tatters, and ‘ writing hes name in lar ry oom te accent. St hee #2 Len gp one’ ,m a strong north-country 
aie gists, New Bon 5 Pieces ® uoster and Blackman, Chymists and Drug- — A beget ad s _—. as poor lege | Kemble used to phrase it.— looking sharply around, * ana I arse pew ol bobbling into the room, and 
o de ; g ope was ging i i ity ’ : 64 : . 
oan ace fe the rage and vexation of the ss Y Theatre, ire hn a ane lulging ys 118 eapeeny at the Crow-Street Mr. Mathews was here, sir,” replied our host, with m 1i 
»mbled b eir view, is beyond our weak partners when this announce- | o5ng man! 4 a in aroar, by calling out, Louder! blood-and- than I thought the occasion called for; “ but he’s j ’ ore politeness 
it bland oéeni entrapped, that the ans laring saw that they had Pope at yee Fine ae niten Ss and—" : 1e’s just gone to the theatre, 
: air a clever masquerade. an was an impostor, | oj ity. ere, Sr painter, a profession he continued to _| ‘“ Thatwon’tpass withme,” i , 
alee ion, bes ok opinion of thelr heel PR fon of costing redress by ac- py sh B — ~ was a waren heated, benevolent gg he’s in the oma —you pans . cena Soa Thache, rudely ry I yd 
i the gs. 4 ’ sted by all who knew hi é night,— : : 2 oes e doesn’t play 
et your Pm im. : ined,’ the lawyer observed, ‘at E prccsecmgs amsinn the f be HaUuCH respec g o knew him. He was | M&04—-- ve ascertained that. So here,” c d - 
in th 3 l, ‘at Eli’s table, and e few who noticed and encouraged Kean, d : . : * : : ; ,” continued he, putting down hie 
a, eral tre kth at Se ae PP | roi bling rv pmo ig | "Pe sick, and seating hime in the cin Matiews had jot vacated 
’ 4 ~ ue when, 5 ; eat gat, ; / a. 
ety pesto ey pe he fd o tt | un ec tae, en nt ol | on 
» live in tended ies e ae that the man who gained notoriet ~ yg - He not only invited Pope on tale table Fut er ae gs the obligation. You're — welcome to stay, sir, as long as you please,” said our en~ 
inp ellives the iat he never possessed, and us could won| y d Pre-| cluded in the engagement when h poset ag 1 latter’s being in- | tTtaimer, coo ly. But what I tell you is the fact. Mr. Bannister is takem 
of im- prove ad 1e nefarious scheme of which you have been th ve and carry | Pope's benefit to og eee pte e went o Dublin, where he played for suddenly ill, aud—” 
A lets ai meee and most expensive adversary in a oman } se would Crow-Street Theatre Nay . mgr ped known withih the walls of the ‘“It’s alie, sir!” interrapted Mr. Thwaites again; “it’s ad—d lie, sir ,’* 
> other etter of remonstrance written by the pi » pe gy ol as the four f Nay, more, and what perhaps pleased Pope as much | repeated he, striking the table with his fist until th it'sad—d lie, sir, 
y his declarat y partners to Eli was replied e four hundred and forty-four pounds produced by hi > P , striking the table with his fist until the glasses jingled i 
a Goma? ation, that he ‘ would never have any thing more — with delegated to him the onus o suggecing ub respects. peat, Kean | “and you all know it,” concluded he, looking fiercely oan gled again, 
p < ; : . » ’ ; a ope ol the partner- ‘ y ms : - 
Hie purpose was answered. ane bene Kean’s habits rendered irksome. And well Pope bore the hah é Pon + lane - = iner, “ 
poured cum R. ya Pm — were daily dressed in Dublin, and these | derly goutiomen ealend fier Ieameee ag tag eb Seg. Apes 
nig ye b mmand. P sasiness C . “Wie “_— > a 1e Ws. r. i i Sasl 
mar gd OUTPOURINGS Impossibility of cating don at. es wane an iene from the | to—pray resume your seats, gentlemen.” ; iwaites is privileged 
adi ms late Mr. Larpent, whom Theodore Hook proved to be iquitous, like the | ‘We obeyed; though I confess 1 felt strongly inclined, in spite of hi 
oe BY D. CANTER. once. Besides, as Guloseton says in Pathos ‘appetite pF oor places at | years, to kick the intruder out. ’ pite of his 
P . A ’ s “ee “] Ww ice san > > - ” 
apn — LIBATION THE FIRST tion; man can dine but once a day. aati tas ns yoy oe Rw wo : pore hy Thwaites, filling out a 
ramatic Remini “a — ers J me, did he ! 
the ut M daaeea —_ Kindness to Kean—Kean’s | Mathews.—H LIBATION THE SECOND. ly wine: " = you can drink such sain, Waraenedine tae 
i My earliest re . . lathews.—His Theatrical bias.—His Merits as an Ac His —_ _ | sloe-juice and cyder. But anything—anything’ j } 
vy lt member old Kceone aemeed oe Drama are vague and indistinct. I re- ‘one he ocean irritability. —His mooriness 1 he dape cogsess wy: hang neys,” added he, witha poten «a! = es ve “tL h for you cock- 
= salons, long drawn coulion mee a front, temporary entrance, vast} "°Y@ncesin ‘America. himsical instance of it—His Jonathan W. Doobikins, and An- | good wine when you get it.” i me if I think you know 
m come support = , and pier-glasses, decorating the pillars hi Ob . : ‘ , — ‘Some of ns ventured is : P 
ring a ate! by eemay I remember Kell y ond Miss Fess ne _ : = on vor = tability a tarkio’ fre with a hitch in his gait There is oan ng ct ne: 9 Spm ee ee a Thwaites stuck to his 
lay this and the late D jossip, Wroughton in Mr. Oakley, Wewi aoe "| searchi , a shrinking from recognition, a quickness in the | tact of our entertai ; ness, that it required all the Pi) 
> Duchess of St. Albans in Lydi ley, Wewitzer in Moses, 1ing glance he darts from side to side, which arrests y i entertainer to preserve order. No matter what subjec il 
must have seen Quick so . ans in Lydia Languish. | incline to think, I Who can he be? H t ’ } $ your attention. ed, Mr. Thwaites was sure to der i subject was start~ ae. 
: 7 here. Ce vere” . ’ ? He makes a half pirouette. You catch his quai = , render it the theme for discord; until Boe | 
ing about in a co mew ertes, aquizzical little figure, bounc- features, and find your vis-a-vis is C juaint comic | length, the patience of the company becomi ; until af . 
I street, Goube & court suit and a bag-wig, now flits before acide yy, nd your vis-a-vis is Charles Mathews. and were on th , - - y becoming exhausted, we rose en masse, ; 
«“ eat am a recollect. His harsh, sharp eos, pocmad sd eras “a alas! we can say no longer, though in some respects he survives in his | wig ands oe ee eee the intruder, who, pulling off his si 
the sh; 8 in my ears. So do the aitches of his rival, I tee 1e fa 4 O rare Ch , ‘| had forsom s e leatures of Mathews himself! . 
] vwer ot hisses which ac Sad i 4 his rival, B ack Jack, with re Charles Mathews! There must be heaven-born act q ; e time suspected this. My proximity to the d oy 
peop e waren Lewis in Jeremy Dude ee it. Then there was Holman in ee ministers, and ‘Mathews w “ at c age . = - as bp ete enabled me to detect a horse-hair esahod 4 the wig, which — oon 
e [ong smond, Harry Jol iddler, Jack Bannister in Lenitive, Barrymore in | ©!°™€?> 20 nervou . Satheows wasone. Un the mage 20 was in fis | ng Snowe Mathews’s nose, entirel Paring Ne ayes ml sd. 
as fully This latter ae, . nstone in Rugantino, and P : , y ©10 | On th sness, no irritability, no shrinking from recognition then. | nance. But i ’ irely changed the expression of his counte~ Fh 
sIlsin my boyish. eae ope in Henry the Eighth. i the contrary, he was delighted with bi anti his eve si - - But no other person, except our entertainer, wl i 
energy . up, somewhat formal y, boyish recollectioa as a personable m well spirit kindled od lighted with his reception, his eye sparkled, his | hed the slightest suspicion of th i rtainer, who was in the secret, oy 
’ Sectoria j yrmal and pompous in his addre .$ an wer put | 1} Ake saves entered on his task con amore. Task! it was no task to} Mathev ~ rye of the cheat; the admirable manner -in which ‘ 
_ ring jocularity of tone, whi s address, with a loud voice and a e revelled, luxuriated in it. The stage was his ‘ Re . Mathews supported his assumed character, but above all, the celeri i ~ 
ing. I from acting or rehearsi ®, which made one imagine he had j chair,’ and he w: ed init. The stage was his ‘ Rabelais’s easy | which he returned : P-¥ epoonntthone Paget lerity with 
. ‘ : shearsing the uxori gine he had just come ir, and he was the Rabelais of the stage gi hat , 80 completely inaltered his appearance, precluding th 
bps you was tsferebie I me t rious Harry,—the onl 2% hic You might have : age. ae possibility of his being identi P , precluding the 
. there . ‘ requently t : L ly part in which he : 8 sarticled Mathews to fift fe 4 snticed hi g identified. 
here dence of Mr. Oakley, a geatlensan well ioe *k Tooting Lodge, the resi- fifty trades, but he would have been -" ae a ay er aneT it benny ages a amusing companion than Mathews never existed; though 
n for his devotion to Shaks- * The late Marquis of Hertford ust be confessed his excitable temperament sometimes rendered him 
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the reverse. Like most wits, he could not beara rival near the throne If 
he did not engross the sole and undivided attention of the company, he sat 
silent. A certain wicked wit, now no more, took advantage of this one Sun- 
day at Stanmore, where several members of the Lyceum company, as was 
customaryfduring the season at that theatre, were dining with the manager. 

Mathews, who occupied the postof honour nextto Mr. Arnold, was in 
high spirits. He was telling some of his best stories with happiest effect, as 
repeated bursts of laughter from those in his neighbourhood testified. 

‘Hang it! Jet us getup a laugh here,’ cried P—, who, with Wrench, 
Pearman, and some of the juniors, sat without ear-shot at the lower end of 
the table. ‘I don’t see why those bigwigs should have all the fun to them- 
selves.’ 

‘ What the plague are we to laugh at? ’ said Wrench. 

‘Oh! anything—nothing,’ answered P—. ‘What signifies what we 
laugh at, so we do laugh? Arrah! fire away, boys !—here goes—Ha, ha, 
ay ha, ha, ha, ba, ha!’ 

* Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!’ chorussed all the others. 

‘ Again,’ whispered P—, and again they burst into a perfect earthquake of 


ter. 
his violent hilarity attracted the attention of the upper end of the table. 
Matthews, who was in the middle of one of his choicest morceau, stopped, 
and looked annoyed. 

‘What's the joke, gentlemen?’ inquired he, after a pause,—‘ must be 
monstrous ool by your laughing so. Come, pray let’s have it; don’t keep 
it to yourselves,—that’s not fair, you know.’ 

‘Come, what is it, P—?’ inquired Arnold. 

‘Oh, nothing—nothing worth repeating, sir,’ said P—; and, after another 

se, Mathews, at Arnold’s request, resumed his story. He had no sooner 
ot in medias res, than another guffaw shook the lower end of the table.— 
thews looked daggers. F 

‘Nay, hang it! this is too bad, gentlemen,’ said he, at length, pettishly.— 
“You ought to let us have it up here—you ought, really. Arnold, I appeal 
to you:—ought n’t they to let us have it up here? They ’ve no right to 
tantalize us in this sort of—eh?—have they, now?’ 

* Oh, decidedly not,’ said Arnold. ; 

‘Oh, decidedly not,’ echoed the upper end of the table. 

* Come, what is it, P— 7’ resumed Arnold impatiently. 

‘Ay, pray let us have it,’ pursued Mathews, getting stil] more annoyed. 

‘ Heat! bear! hear!’ shouted the rest of the seniors, laughing, aud be- 
ginning to take the joke. 

‘Oh, it’s nothing—nothing you'd at all care to hear,’ said P—after another 
pause ; ’ it’s not, I give you my honour. It’s just a little joke we have 
down here among ourselves— ha! ha! ha!—ihat’s all—eh, lads?’ 

‘Oh just a little joke we have among ourselves,’ repeated the latter, 
laughing. 

«You seem deteamined to keep it there, ‘gentlemen,’ said Arnold grave- 
ly. ‘But come, pass the bottle, Mathews, will you? and let us have the 
rest of that story.’ ' 

But Mathews could not proceed. He found it impossible to rally.— 
Others had attracted the attention of the company, and during the rest of the 
evening he sat moody and disconcerted. 

There was an old woman, too, who bored him exceedingly. This person, 
who had a figure like a feather-bed, never saw Mathews without detailing 
her complaints to him. One day, after running through the catalogue as 
usual, she added,—‘ And then I was took with a pain in the small of my 
back, sir.’ 

‘In the small of your back, ma’am'’ interrupted Mathews, losing all 
patience: ‘in heaven's name, where can that be?’ 


ee 
THE MOURNER AND THE COMFORTER. 


A TRAGIC TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 

It was a lovely day in the month of August, and the sun, which had 
shone with undiminished splendour from the moment of dawn, was now 
slowly declining, with that rich and prolonged glow with which it seems 
egpecially to linger round those scenes where it seldomest finds admittance. 
For it was a valley in the north of Scotland into which its light was stream- 
ing, and many a craggy top and rugged side, rarely seen without their cap 
of clouds or shroud of mist, were now throwing their mellow-tinted forms, 
clear and soft intoa lake of unusual stillness. High above the lake, and 
commanding a full view of that and of the surrounding hills, stood one of 
those hotels, not unfrequently met with on a tourist’s route, formerly only 
designed for the lonely traveller or weary huntsman, but which now, with 
the view to accommodate the swarm of visitors which every summer in- 
creased, had gone on stretching its cords and enlarging its boundaries, till 
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howling sound, and then, bursting on the lake, drove its waters in a furrow 
before it. The little boat started, and swerved like a frightened creature ; 
and the sail, distended te its utmost, cowered down to the water's edge. | 

‘Good God! why don’t they lower that sail? Down with it! down with 
it!’ shouted the same deep voice from the balcony, regardless of the impos- 
sibility of being heard. But the admonition was needless; the boatman, 
with quick, eager motions, was trying to lower it. Still it bent, fuller and 
fuller, lower and lower. The ‘man evidently strained with desperate 
strength, deteating, perhaps, withthe clumsiness of anxiety, the end in view; 
when, too impatient, ap ntly, to witness their urgent peril without lend- 
ing his aid, the figure of Captain H rose up; in one instant a piercing 
scream was borne faintly to shore,—the boat whelmed over, and all were 
in the water. 

For a few dreadful seconds nothing was seen of the unhappy creatures; 
then a cap floated, and then two struggling figures rose to the surface. One 
was evidently the child, for his cap was off, and his fair hair was seen; the 
other head was covered. This latter buffeted the waters with all the vio- 
lence of a helpless, drowning man; then he threw his arms above his head, 
sank, and rose no more. The boy struggled less and less, and seemed dead 
to all resistance before he sank too. The boat floated keel upwards, almost 
within reach of the sufferers ; and now that the waters hadclosed over them, 
the third figure was observed, for the first time, at a considerable distance, 
slowly and laboriously swimming towards it, and in a few moments two 
arms were flung over it, and there he hung. It was one of those scenes 
which the heart quails to look on, yet which chains the spectator to the spot. 
The whole had passed in less than a minute: fear—despair—agony—and 
death, had been pressed iuto one of those short minutes, of which so man 
pass without our knowing how. It is well. Idleness, vanity, or vice—a 
that dismisses thought—may dally with time, but the briefest space is too 
long for that excess of consciousness where time seems to stand still, 

At this momenta lovely and gentle-looking young woman entered the 
room. It was evident that she knew nothing Bs the scene that had just 
occurred, nor did she now remark the intense excitement which still riveted 
the spectators to the balcony; for, seeking, apparently, to avoid all inter- 
course with strangers, she had seated herself, with a book, on the chair far- 
thest from the window. Nor did she look up at the first rush of hurried 
steps into the room; but, when she did, there was something which arrest- 
ed her attention, for every eye was fixed upon her with an undefinable ex- 

ression of horror, and every foot seemed to shrink back from approaching 

er. There was also a murmur as of one common and irresistable feeling 
through the whole house; quick footsteps were heard as of mep impelled by 
some fearful anxiety ; doors were banged; voices shouted ; and, could any 
one have stood by a calm and indifferent spectator, it would have been in- 
teresting to mark the sudden change from the abstracted and composed look 
with which Mrs. H (for she it was) first raised her head from her 
book to the painful restlessness of inquiry with which she now glanced from 
eye to eye, aud seemed to question what manner of tale they told. 

It is something awful and dreadful to stand before a fellow-creature laden 
with a sorrow which, however we may commiserate it, it is theirs alone to 
bear ; to be compelled to tear that veil of unconsciousness which alone hides 
their misery from their sight ; and to feel that the faintness gathering round 
our own heart alone enables theirs to continue beating with tranquillity.— 
We feel less almost of pity of the suffering we are about to inflict than 
for the peace which we are about to remove ; and the smile of uncenscious- 
ness which precedes the knowledge of evil is still more painful to look back 
upon than the bitterest tear that follows it. And, if such be the feelings of 
the messenger of heavy tidings, the mind that is to receive them is corres- 
pondingly actuated For who is there that thanks you really for concealing 
the evil that has already arrived—for prolonging the happiness that was al- 
ready gone? Who cares for areprieve when sentence is still to follow ?— 
It is a pitiful soul that does not prefer the sorrow of certainty to the peace 
of deceit; or, rather, it is a blessed provision which enables us to acknow- 
ledge the preference when itis no longer in our power to choose. It seems 
intended as a protection to the mind from something so degrading to it as an 
unreal happiness, that both those who are to inflict misery and those who 
have to receive it should alike despise its solace. Those who have trod the 
very brink of a precipice, unknowing that it yawned beneath, look back 
to those moments of their ignorance with more of horror than of comfort; 
such security is too close to danger for the mind ever to separate them again. 
Nor need the bearer of sorrow embitter his errand by hesitations and scru- 
ples how to disclose it; he need not pause for a choice of words or torm of 
statement. In no circumstance of life does the soul act so utterly independ- 
ent of all outward agency ; it waits for no explanation, waits no evidence ; 
at the furthest idea of danger it flies at once to its weakest part; an embar- 
rassed manner will rouse suspicions, and a faltering onal confirm them. 














the original tenement looked merely like the seed from which the rest had 
rung. Nor, even under these circumstances, did the house admit of much 
ef the luxury of privacy ; for, though the dormitories lay thick and close 
along the narrow corridor, all accommodation for the ay was limited to 
two large and long rooms, one above the other, which fronted the lake. Of 
these, the lower one was given up to pedestrian travellers,—the sturdy, sun- 
burnt shooters of the moors, who arrive with weary limbs and voracious 
appetites, and question no accommodation which gives them food and shel- 
ter; while the upper one was the resort of ladies and family parties, and 
was furnished with a low balcony, now covered with a rough awning. 
But these rooms, on the day we mention, were filled with numerous 
guests. Touring was at its height, and shooting had begun; and, while a 
party of wayworn young men, coarsely clad and thickly shod, were lying 
on the benches, or lolling out of the windows of the lower apartment, a 
number of travelling parties were clustered in distinct groups in the room 
above: some — round their tea-tables, whilst others sat on the bal- 
cony, and seemed attentively watching the evolutions of a small boat, the 
sole object on the lake before them. It is pleasant to watch the actions, 
however insignificant they may be, of a distant group; tosee the hand obey 
without hearing the voice that has bidden ; to guess at their inward motives 
by their outward movements; to make theories of their intentions, and try 
to follow them out in their actions ; and. as at a pantomime, to tell the drift 
of the piece by dumb show alone. And it is an idle practice too, and one 
especially made for the weary or the listless traveller, giving them amuse- 
ment without thought, and occupation withouttrouble ; for people who have 
had their powers of attention fatigued by incessant exertion, or weakened 
by constant novelty, are glad to settle it upon the merest trifle at last. So 
the loungers on the balcony increased, and the little boat became a centre 
of general interest to those who apparently had not had one sympathy in 
common before. So calm and gliding was its motion, so refreshing the gen- 
tle air which played round it, that many an eye from the shore envied the 
ty who were seated in it. These consisted of three individuals, two 
a figures and a little one. 
‘It is Captain H and his little boy,’ said one voice, breaking silence ; 
“they arrived here yesterday.’ 
« They'll be going to see the great waterfall,’ said another. 
‘They had best make haste about it; for they have a mile to walk up-hill 
when they land,’ said a third. 
‘ Rather they than 1,’ rejoined a languid fourth ; and again there was a 
pause. Meanwhile the boat party seemed to be thinking little about the 
waterfall, or the need for expedition. For a few minutes the quick glanc- 
ing play of the oars was scen, and then they ceased again ; and now an arm 
was stretched out towards some distant object in the landscape. as if asking 
& question; and then the little fellow pointed here and there, as if asking 
many questions at once, aud, in short, the conjectures on the balcony were 
all thrown out But now the oars had rested longer than usual, and a fig- 
ure rose and stooped, and seemed occupied with something at the bottom 
of the boat. What were they about? They were surely not going to fish 
at this time of evening? No, they were not; for slowly a mast was raised, 
anda sail unfurled, which at first ung flapping, as if uncertain which side 
the wind would take it, and then gently swelled out to its full dimensions, 
and seemed too large a wing for so tiny a body. A slight air had arisen ; 
the long reflected lines of colours, which every object on the shore dripped, 
as it were, into the lake, were gently stirred with a quivering motion ; eve- 
ry soft strip of liquid tint broke gradually into a jagged and serrated edge ; 
colours wero mingled, forms were con‘used ; the mountains, which lay in 
undiminished brightness abov e, seemed by some invisible agency to be los- 
ing their secoud selves trom beneath them ; long, cold white lines rose ap- 
rently from below, and spread radiating over all the liquid pictnre; in a 
iew minutes, the lake lay one vast sheet of bright silvor, and half the land- 
acape was gone. The boat was no longer in the same element; before, it 
had floated in a soft, transparent ethe 
ice. 
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‘No danger in the world, sir,’ said a young fop stand 
as little about boating on Scotch lakes as he did of most things my where 
else. Meanwhile, the air had become chill, the sun had sunk be hind the 
hills, and the boating party, tired, apparently, of their monotonous a 
ment, turned the boat’s head towards shore. 
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Dreadful things never require precision of terms—they are wholly guessed 
before they are half told. Happiness the heart believes not in till it stands 
at our very threshold; misery it flies as if eager to meet. 

So it was with the unfortunate Mrs. H ; no one spoke of the acci- 
dext, no one pointed to the lake ; no connecting link seemed to exist between 
the security of ignorance and the agony of knowledge. At one moment she 
raised her hand in placid indifference, at the next she kuew tbat her hus- 
band and child were lying beneath the waters. And did she fain, or fall as 
one stricken? No; forthe suspicion was too sudden to be sustained ; and 
the next instant came the thought, This must be a dream ; God cannot have 
done it. And the eyes were closed, and the convulsed hands pressed tight 
over them, us if she would shut out mental vision as well; an groans and 
sobs burst from the crowd, and men dashed from the room, unable to bear it; 
and women too, untrue to their calling. And there was weeping and wring- 
ing of hands, and one weak woman fainted ; but still no sound or movement 
came from her on whom the burden had fallen. Then came the dreadful 
revulsion of feeling: and, with contracted brow and gasping breath, and 
voice pitched almost to a scream, she said, ‘ It is not truae—tell me—it is not 
true—tell me—tell me.’ And, advancing with desperate gestures, she made 
for the balcony. All recoiled before her; when one gentle woman, small 
and delicate as herself, opposed her, and with streaming eyes and trembling 
limbs, stood before her. ‘Oh, gonot there—go not there! cast your heavy 
burden on the Lord !’ These words broke the spell. Mrs. — uttered 
a cry which long rang in the ears of those that heard it, and sank shivering 
and powerless, in the arms of the kind stranger. 


Meanwhile, the dreadful scene had been witnessed from all parts of the 
hotel, and every male inmate poured from it. The listless tourist of fashion 
forgot his languor, the way-worn pedestrian his fatigue. The hill down to 
the lake was trodden by eager, hurrying figures, all anxious to give that 
which in such cases it is a relief to give, viz., active assistance. Nor were 
these all, for down came the sturdy shepherd from the hills; and the troops 
of ragged, bare-legged urchins from all sides; and distant figures of men and 
women were seen pressing forward to help or to hear ; and the hitherto de- 
serted-looking valley was active and alive. 








Meanwhile the sarvivor hung motionless over the upturned boat, borne 
about at the will of the waters, which were now lashed into great agitation. 
No one could tell whether it was Captain H——— or the Highland boat- 
man, and no one could wish for the preservation of the one more than the 
other. For life is life to all; and the poor man’s wife and family may have 
less time to mourn, but more cause to want. And before the boat, that was 
manning with eager volunteers, had left the shore, down came also a tall, 
raw-boned woman, breathless, more apparently with exertion than anxiety 
—her eyes dry as stones, and her cheeks red with settled coloar; one child 
dragged ather heels, another at her breast. It was the boatman’s wife — 
Different, indeed, was her suspense to that of the sufferer who had been left 
above; but, perhaps, equally true to her capacity. With her it was fur 
rather than distress ; she scolded the bystanders, chid the little squallingchild, 
and abused her husband by turns. 

‘ How dare he gang to risk his life, wi’ six bairnsat hame? Ae body 
knew nae sail was safe on the lake for twa hours thegether; mair fule he to 
try!’ 

And then she flung the roaring child on the grass, bade the other mind it, 
strode half high into the water to help to push off the boat; and then. re- 
turning to a place where she could command a view of its movements, she 
took up the child and hushed it tenderly to sleep. Like her, every one 
now sought some elevated position, and the progress of the boat seemed to 
suspend every other thought. It soon neared the fatal spot, and in another 
minute was alongside the upturned boat; the figure was now lifted careful- 
ly in, something put round him, and, from the languor of his movements, 
and the care taken, the first impression on shore was that Captain H 
was the one spared. But it was a mercy to Mrs. H that she was not 
in a state to know these surmises; for soon the survivor sat steadily upright, 
worked his arms, and rubbed his head, as if to restore animation; and, long 
before the boat reached the shore, the coarse figure and garments of the 
Highland boatman were distinctly recognised. Up started his wife. Unac- 
costomed to mental emotions of any sudden kind, they were strange and 
burdensome to her. 

‘What, Meggy! no stay to welcome your husband!’ said one of the by 
standers. < 

‘Walcome him yoursal,’ she replied; ‘I hae no time. [I maun get his 
dry claes, and het his parritch ; and that’s the best walcome 1 can gie him.’ 
| And so, perhaps, the h isband thought too. 
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Two beings had ceased to exist, who, as far as regarded the consciousness 


and sympathies of the whole party, had never existed at all before. There 
had been no inflaence upon them in their lives, there was no blank to them 
in their deaths. They had witnessed a dreadful tragedy ; they knew that 
she who had risen that morning a happy wife and mother was bow widow- 
ed and childless, with a weight of woe upon her, and a life of mourning be- 
fore her ; but there were no forms to observe, no rites to prepare; nothing 
necessarily to interfere with one habit of the day, or to change one plan for 
the morrow. It was only a matter of feeling; a great only, it is true; but, 
as with every thing in life, from the merest trifle to the most momentous oc- 
currence, the matter varied with the individual who feit. All itied, some 
sympathised, but few ventured to help. Some wished themselves @ hun- 
p be miles off, because they could not help her ; others wished the same, be- 
cause she distressed them; and the solitary back room, hidden from all view 
of the lake, to which the sufferer had been borne, after being visi ya 
few well-meaning or curious women, was finally deserted by all save the 
lady we have mentioned, anda good-natured maid-servant, the drudge of 
the hotel, who came in occasionally to assist. 

We have told the tale exactly as it occurred; the reader knows both plot 
and conclusion : and now there only remains to say somethiag of the ways 
of human sorrow, and something, too, of the ways of human goodness. 
Grief falls differently on different hearts; some must vent it, others can- 
not. The coldest will be the most unnerved, the tenderest the most pos- 
sessed; there isno rule. Asfor this poor lady, hers was of that sudden 
and extreme kind fer which insensibility is at firstmercifully provided ; and 
it came to her, and yet not entirely, —suspending the sufferings of the mind, 
but not deadening all the sensation of the body; for she shivered and shud- 
dered with that bloodless cold which kept her pale, numb, and icy, like one 
in the last hours before death. A large fire was lighted, warm blankets 
were wrapped round her, but the cold was too deep to be reached ; and 
the kind efforts made to restore animation were more a relief to her atten- 
dants than toher. And yet Miss Campbell stopped sometimes from the 
chafing of the hands, and let those blue fingers be motionless in hers, and 
looking up at that wan face with an expression as if she wished that the 
eyes might never open again, but that death might at once rest.re Ww iat It 
had just taken. For some hours no change ensued, and then it was g adu- 
al; the hands were withdrawn from those that held them, and first laid, and 
then clenched together; deep signs of returning breath aud returning know- 
ledge broke from her; the wrappers were thrown off, first feebly, and then 
restlessly. There were no dramatic startings, no abrupt questionings: but, 
as bl came back to the veins, anguish came back to the heart. All the 
signs of excessive mental oppression now began, a sad train as they are, one 
extreme leading to the other. Before, there had been the powerlessness of 
exertion, now, there was the powerlessness of control; before she had been 
benumbed by insensibility, now, she was impelled as if bereft of sense. 
Like one distracted with intense bodily pain, her whole frame seemed 
strained toendure. The gentlest of voices whispered comfort, she heard 
not; the kindest of arms supported her, she rested not. There was the un- 
varying moan, the weary pacing, the repetition of the same action, the meas- 
urement of the same distance, the body vibrating as a mere machine to the 
restless recurrence of the same thought. ; 

We have said that,every outer siguof woe was there—all but that which 
great. sorrows set flowing, but the greatest dry up—she shed no tears! Tears 
are things for which a preparation of the heart is needful; they are grantec 
to anxiety for the future, or lament for the past. They flow with reminis- 
cences of our own, or with the example of others; they are seut to separa- 
tions we have long dreaded, and to disappointments we cannot forget; they 
come when our hearts are softened, or when our hearts are wearied; but, 
in the first amazement of unlooked-for woe, they find no place; the cup that 
is suddenly whelmed over lets no drop of water escape. : 

It was evident, however, through all the unruliness of such distress, that 
the sufferer was a creature of gentle and considerate nature; in the whirl- 
pool which convulsed every faculty of her mind, the smooth surface of for- 
mer habits was occasionally thrown up. Though the hand which sought to 
support her was cast aside with a restless, excited movement, it was sought 
the next instant with a momentary pressure of contrition. 7 hough the head 
was turned away oue instant from the whisper of consolation with a gesture 
of impatience, yet it was bowed the next as if in entreaty of forgiveness. 
Poor creature ! what effort she could make to allay the storm which was r- 
oting within her was evidently made for the sake of those around. With 
go much aud so suddenly to bear, she still showed the habit of forbearance. 

Meanwhile night had far advanced ; many had been the inquiries and ex- 
pressions of sympathy made at Mrs. H ’s door; but now, one by one, 
the parties retired each to their rooms. Few, however, rested that night 
as usual; however differently the terrible picture might be carried on the 
mind duriug the hours of light, it forced itself with almost equal vividness 
upen all in those of darkness. The father struggling to reach the child, and 
then throwing up his arms in agony, and that fair little head borne about un- 
resistingly by the waves before they covered it over,—these were the fig- 
ures which haunted many a pillow. Or, if the recollection of that sense 
was‘lulled for awhile, it was recalled again by the weary sound of those foot 
steps which told of a mourner who rested not. Of course, smorg the num- 
ber and medley of characters lying under that roof, there was the usual pro- 
portion of the selfish and the careless. None, however, slept that night withs 
out confessing in word or thought, that life and death are in the lauds of the 
Lord; and notall, itis to be hoped, forgot the lesson. . 

But the most characteristic sympathiser on the occasion was Sir Thomas 
, the fine old gentleman who had shouted so loudly from_ the balcony. 
He was at home in this valley, owned the whole range of hills on one side 
of the lake, from their fertile bases to their black tops, took up his abode 
generally every summer in this hotel, and felt for the stricken wouan as if 
she had been a guestof hisown. Ever since the fatal accident he had gone 
about in a perfect fret of commiseration, inquiring evety half hour at her 
door how she was, or what she had taken. Severe bodily illuess or intense 
mental distress had never fallen upon that bluff person and warm heart, and 
abstinence from food was in either case the proofof an extremity for which 
he had every compassion, but of which he had no knowledge. He prescrib- 
ed, therefore, for the poor lady every thing that he would have relished him- 
self, and nothing at that moment could have made him so happy as to have 
been allowed to send her up the choicest meal that the country could pro- 
duce. Not that his heuevelebes was atall limited to such manifestations ; 
if itdid not deal in sentiment, it took the widest range of practice. His la- 
bourers were despatched round the lake to watch for any traces of the late 
catastrophe; he himself kept up an hour later planning how he could best 
promote the comfort of her onward journey and of her present stay ; and 
though the good old gentleman was now snoring loudly over the very apart- 
ment which contained the object of his sympathy, he would have laid down 
his life to save those that were gone, and half his fortune to solace her who 
was left. 

Some hours had elapsed, the footsteps had ceased, there was quiet, if not 
rest, in the chamber of mourning; and, shortly after suurise, a side door in 
the hotel opened, and she who had been asa sister to the stranger, never 
seen before, came slowly forth. She was worn with watching, her heart 
was sick with the sight and sounds of such woe, and she sought the refresh- 
ment of the outer air and the privacy of theearly day. It was a dawn pro- 
mising a day as beautiful as the preceding; the sun was beaming mi dly 
through an opening towards the east, wakening the tops of the nearest hills, 
while all the rest of the beautifal range lay huge and colourless, nodding, 
as it were, to their drowsy reflections beneath, and the lake itself looked as 
calm and peaceful as if the winds had never <— m over its waters, nor those 
waters over all that a wife and mother had Joved. Man is such a speck on 
this creation of which he is lord, that had every human emp now sleeping 
on the green sides of the bills, been lying deep among their dark feet in the 
lake, it would not have shown a ws Soe 1e more. 

Miss Campbell, meanwhile, wandered slowly on, and though apparently 
unmindful of the beauty of the scene, she was evidently soothed by its in- 
fluence. All that dreary night long had she cried unto God in ceaseless 
prayer, and felt that without His help in her heart, and His word on her 
lips, she had been but as a strengthless babe before the sight of that anguish. 
But here beneath His own heavens her communings were freer; her soul 
seemed notso much to need Him below, as to rise to Hira above; and the 
solemn dejection upon a very careworn, but sweet faee, became less pain 
ful, but perhaps more touching. In her wanderings she had now left the 
hotel to her left hand, the boatman’s clay cottage was just above, and below 
a little rough pier of stones, to an iron ring in one of which the boat was 
usually attached. She had stood on that self-same spot the day before and 
watched Captain H and his little son as they walked down to the pier, 
summoned the boatman, and launched into the cool, smooth water. She 
now went down herself, and stood with a feeling of awe upon the same 
stones they had so lately left. The shores were loose and shingly, many 
footsteps were there, butone particularly riveted her gaze. It was tiny 10 
shape and light in print, and a whole succession of them went off towards 
the side as if following a butterfly, or attracted by a bright stone. Alas! 
they were the last prints of that little foot on the shores of this world! Mise 
Campbell had seen the first thunderbolt of misery burst upon bis mother ; 
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she had borue the sight of her as she lay stunned, and as she rose frenzied, 


| but that tiny footprint was worse than all, and she burst into a passionate ft 
of tears. She felt as if it were desecration to sweep them away, as 1 she 
could have shrined them round from the wind and waves, and thoughtless 
tread of others; but a thought came to check her. Wheatdid it matter how 
ie trace of his little foot, or how the memory of his short !tle were ¢ blite 
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rated from this earth? There was One above who had numbered every 
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hair of his innocent head, and in His presence she humbly hoped both father | from heaven to famished earth was ever more welcome. T i i ‘dianaiend: Aaah can 
“ and child were now rejoicing. say? Torrents! Those eyes, late so hot and dry, were as ewe Ren Bw Ses: = spot. It was a legal deed, making over to | H , in 
“ She was just turning away when the sound of steps approached, and the | the soul suddenly opeued. Whata misery that had been which had sealed | hill the — on which she stood—a broad strip from the tip of the 
.t boatman’s wife came up. Her features were coarse and her frame was | them a They streamed over her face, blinding her riveted gaze, falli ‘ Both God poe the lake. The widow’s tears rained fast upon it. 
v- aunt, as we have said, but she was no longer the termagant of the day be- | on her hands, on the cap, on the floor. Meanwhile the mucli-to-be-piti forsak: man are very good to me,’ she said; ‘1am lonely but 
be fore, nor was she ever so. But the lower classes, in the most civilized | sharer of her sorrow knelt by her side, her whole frame scarcely = un- oe pen befe - _ But, Catherine, itis you to whom I must speak. Uhavetried 
g lands, are often, both in joy and grief, an enigma to those above them ; | uerved than thatshe sought to support, uttering broken ejaculations and ~ li ‘th et never felt { could till now. Ob, Catherine! stay with 
4 if nature, rare alike in all ranks, speak not for them, they have no conven-| prayers, and joining her tears to those which flowed so passionately. But cosh al else besid. ; letusnever be parted. God gave you to.me when He 
tioval imitation to put in her place. The feeling of intense suspense was | she had a gentle and mee irit to d i : : de; He has not done itfor nought. I can bear to return to 
: L g g eek spirit to deal with. Mrs. crossed her lonely ho . g 
Be new to her, and the violence she had assumed had been the awkwardness hands over the cap and bowed her head. Thus she continued a miuute pe aif y home if you will share it— can bear to see this valley, this grave 
a which, under many eyes, knew not otherwise how to express or conceal ; and then turning, still on her knees, she laid her head ou her companion’s again, 1 you ry with me. Iam not afraid of tying your cheerfulness to 
n- but qhe, a sou Rye ww — = a tender woman’s heart, and spoke | shoulder pe! pgp cel that re Pag pe a a but I feel also that I am 
them both now truly, if not gracefully. ‘Help m ’ she said, ‘for I i ’ e—you wil help to make it a blessi Oh! le 
° rb ; p me up,’ she sai or I am without strength. : ing. ! complete your 
a ‘Ye'll be frae the hotel yonder !’ she said; ‘can ye tell me how the puir | trembling, and Sbhing, she allowed herself to be na de potig by ae Aga at ele ee dot Tost oe ay sto me — 
. pet oe — : was up mysel’ to the house, and they tell’t me they ae poo pao _ yell tap more—none who love you more. O! fol- 
he coves Bane Set een” Miss Campbell lay down in the same room. She list i alow tr child's grave, I hambly entreat you, follow me.’ 
a Miss Campbell told her in a few words what the reader knows, and asked | quivering, catching Pe had given place to deep-drawn si reggae Catherine trembled ; she stood silent a minute, an then, with a low, 
for La —— cecum , a to disturbed breathings, and then both slept the ee g utter ex- pobiakal te or An * your ane ry I promise you. Your 
| ‘Ob! he’s weel eneugh in body. but sair disquieted in mind. No that | haustion, and Miss C eople, and your God my God.’ She kept her promise 
na he’s unmindful of the mercy of the Lord to hime’, but he can no just keep | awoke from it. me CETER, Siinaetely, Easw Set whee, Go manne fanm aapeeepentes M. : : vietng' 
= “— oo that it deer he ee helped those poor creatures to their rr the dreary first-fruits of excessive sorrow! The first days of a strick- See 
mn end.’ 1en proceeded earnestly to exculpate her husband, assuring | €” heart, passed through, writhed through und through, w P 
ne Miss Campbell that in spite of the heavy wind and the entangled rope, all know or remember baer betore the Renctindies of the wxtn athens w 4 AGRICULTURE. 
on might even yet have been well if the gentleman had kept his seat. ‘ But [| come habitual—while it isstill struggle and not endurance—the same cease- BY J. 8. SKINNER, ESQ 
a just = ae ee ° ewe ove, swronger than the wind, who sunk them in | less — from the same ever-recurring shock. It was a blessing that she , 4 
ad 1¢ lake, aud could have raised them from it, but it was no his pleasure.— | Was ill, very ill; the body shared something of the weight at first. Q 
. The on ro ~~ ha’ been nane the happier if Andrew had been ta’en Three days were plonee thus, but the fourth she was Reaenr, yo" on Miss FARRER RECOMMENDED TO MAKE AGRICUL- 
me Miss Ca a A die apo muckle the waur.’ Then observing where | Campbell’s approaching her bedside, she drew her to her, and, putting her TURAL EXCURSIONS ON HORSEBACK—TO CHANGE THEIR 
ots Miss Campbell , she continued, in a voice of much emotion, ‘Ah! [| arms round her neck, imprinted acalm and solemn kiss upon her cheek STAPLE CROPS, SOMETIMES. O J 
mind them weel as they cam ’ down here; toni : ‘| ‘Oh! whi : Pee Ser ences. 7 MES. ON THE CULTURE OF HOPS. 
nd y e awa’ down here; the bairnie was playing by Oh! what can I ever do for you, dear friend and comforter?’ God, who| 4 ] before inti 
en- as Andrew loosened the boat—the sweet bairnie! so happy and thochtless has sent you to me in my utmost need, He alone can reward you. I don’t s we have belore intimated, let us repeat, that Farmers should study, 
the as he gued in his beautiful claes—I see him noo!’ and the poor woman wip- | even know your name ; but that matters not, I know your heart. Now you | "Fe than they seem to do, to diversify their crops. Itis fashionable to 
= ed pony es. —s there’s something ye’ll like to see. Jeanie! gang awa’ | May tell me all—all; before, [ felt as if I could neither kuow nor forget charge upon agriculturists, more thanon any other class, that the the 
the up, and bring the little bonnet that hangs on the peg. Andrew went out | What had happened, before, it was as if God had withdrawn his counte- | slaves of habit !—th nuawl Rd foes 
t it again with the boat the night, and picked it up. Butit will no be dry.’ nance; but now He is gracious, He has heard your prayers.’ wer ‘ herhing, 408.. and eternal foliowers in the footsteps of 
i. The child returned with a sad token. It was the little fellow’scap; a}| And then, with the avidity of fresh, hungry sorrow, she besought Miss their predecessors, however ignorant, perverse, and obstinate they may have 
= smart, town-made article, with velvet band, and long silk tassel which had } Cainpbell to tell her all she knew; she besought and would not be denied been. Impressed with the injustice of this, as a sweeping charge, we have 
Sars been his first vanity, and his mother had coaxed it smooth as she pulled the for sorrow has royal authority, its requests are commands. So, with the often been tempted to repel it; but when the thought has od 
hen, yeak low down over his fair forehead, and then, fumbling his little fingers hand of each locked together, and the eyes of each averted they” sat ques- t have not ine h . ah Sar bi =— 
yut, into his gloves, had given him a kiss which she little thought was to be the | tioning and answering in disjointed sentences till the whole sad tale was told. ae tenet patna enn. PYRE EI a e-coetne hag pee 
the - : : : % : Then anxious to turn a subject which could not be banished, Miss Campbell come respects it is doubtless true, and, as a cure, next after, perbaps we might 
one J aan — awa’ up wi’ it mysel’, but the leddy will no just bear to —_ ry - — = rn te the many prayers that had as- | 84Y before. the perusal of agricultural books and papers, we recommend every 
4 - ae . 4 rt 0 er O i i y 
in ; ‘No, not yet, said Miss Campbell, ‘if ever. Let me take it. I shall re-| grieved for her like a father ee a ener eats wth pret = = Ms p Solmgs ot owe of eater 
ian, main with her till better friends come here, or she goes to them;’ and giving} * God bless him—God bless them all ; but chiefly you, my sister. I want SRR ea Sie Lage, cap Cenediiing tlearely aig nang ees 
all the woman peg which she had difficulty in making her accept, she pos- | 0 other name.’ ; you, my . of the U. 8. which enjoy the enviable and high distinction of being regarded 
alk —— <. = cap ~ turned away. ; ‘ Call me Catherine,’ said the faithful companion. as the best cultivated portions of the country—such for example, according 
oom She soon reached the hotel, it was just five o’clock, all the blinds were down, | __ Passionate bursts of grief would succeed such conversations ; neverthe- | to what we have heard, (and we mean to see and judge f 1 
eas- and there was no sign of life; but one figure was pacing up aud down, and less they were renewed again and again, for, like all sufferers from severe | th nA retry at ey 8 nes 
the seemed to be watching her. It was Sir Thomas His sympathy had broken bereavements, her heart needed to create a world for itself, where its loved fers | of Connecticut, Horseback, or, over 8 mountsinous country, 
P in bied Pow te cn tea though it had not disturbed itat night He began | ones still were, as a defence against that outer one where they were not, and mule-back, is the best way to travel; because you can turn aside from the 
owe ‘ pre wg ee been watching for you. I heard you leave the house a pecs oy tors ep Son ak a a ten on lo ¥.. yee ean ae na apc ae Lien 9 ee 
5. : ’ 2 — wha ar ¥ i i ; 
nted Madam, | feel almost ashamed to lift up my eyes to you; whilst we have all —how that her lost husband was botha paleoven oa me bomen ‘of Christ’s arn Pn 1 He Pa a . dean hopes he erties | 5 yee 
inis- been wishing and talking, you alone have been acting. We are all obliged | word, and that her lost child had learned at her knee what she herself had arm that exhibits e picture of comeliness and method, yout can frankly in- 
pare- pet —— ; there coe creature here with a heart in them to whom | chiefly learned from his father. For she had been brought up in ignorance troduce yourself to the proprietor, and if he be a man of sense, as such @ 
rast y . Miss Campbell tried to sea from the honest overflowings of the old had pi ‘d "a my oe si and the greatest happiness of her life | PPOP rietor is almost sure to be, he will regard it as a compliment, and give 
but, 3 i So 2 g eo rat ar ced that knowledge, which its greatest sorrow was now to you more information in an hour’s familiar conversation, than you will get 
* You have only done what you liked; very true, Madam. Itischoking| * i have been such a happy woman,’ she would say, ‘that I have pitied par eaber om ry if remaining within the smoke of your chimney, you keep 
cnc Iceberg rg iting te Dp tt old esa gir | terse eed, hgh Cat hey hve ue cic mn! and then |S Snag toding iow ts enoonsend en rola fos an ak 
rhirl- " t e what y) ave seen. would do any thing } Would follow sigh on sigh and tear on tear, and agai y + ek ing ing ; 
 for- , for the poor creature, any thing, but | could not look at her’ He ~ Sos told | neath the agony of thet implacable pot Rome, Se ree —_ Sy nothing new. hong steamboats and be railr oads, you are wheel- 
hit to ; her that his men had been sent with the earliest dawn to different points of Sometimes the mourner would appear to lose, instead of gaining ground prdegten o hemes yale sensdgenbemngsenestedp tebe arb ity My a 
ught is the lake, but as yet without finding any traces of the late fatal accideat; and | aod would own with depression, and even with shame, her fear that she do to keep your breath. Hence, a certain military friend of ours, who de- 
head py tay ay rs — oe tee — Campbell’s hand, — = once guess- | Was peseeang more er more the sport of un yovernable feeling. ‘My sor- lights in a slow pace, on a country road ; one who hates all innovation as 
sture ithe history. ‘Picked up last evening, you say—sad, sad—a dreadful | row is sharp enough,’ she would say, ‘but it is a still sharpe g mucl is himself ' i i ; 
oi thing !’ and his eyes filling more than it was convenient to hold, he turned | feel lam not doing my duty soierts. It is pe ‘ee ee a oar eaee led. ma ‘I anda ni mi coe i ere: i rae vere 
nye’ away, blew his nose, took a short tarn, and coming back again, continued, | had me act.’ And her kind companion, always at hand to give sympathy or spss the railroad between Baltimore and Washington, being asked how 
With Phasegch yo prively she rested ? what has she taken? You must not let | comfort, would bid her not exact or expect any thing from. herself om | to he liked the novel go-ahead mode of conveyance, answered with indignant 
ance. wi lates wae siiih Wits Camuliilt «® etd Read tah? cast oe God, reminding her in words of tenderness that her soul was vehemence—‘ Like it? Likeit? why d——n the road; we came so fast, 
- - ' net shih ohne yok, ound fe se pe as F° Bicenet a ; Ae ‘ey oe —— —— tee ey | —_ not be required — strength was | that d’ye think—I spit at a stone and hadn’t time to see ithit!’ Forde 
>, ms rs ¥: . ‘ : ° B x 8 uted. 3 g ’ e ‘ ao ¢ ® . ai? . . 
night — an arm-chair, but I fear this quiet is worse than what has gene be-} me.’ And Miss Campbell would crbiapes that, trate: aelnans oulaeatl ce - Servet Gil SS Se ee ee 
aie , ee “ ad ' for a night, joy comes in the morning.’ Or she ooud be dicts: ‘fer che recommend an extensive tour occasionally, even though it be from districta 
reg ri} eialh pe we F any “7 Recor ae his eyes ae running ane knew, as most women do, alike how to soothe and when to humour. where better into those where inferior systems are in vogue. 
i, aud 4 : { : y heart! this is work. Not that I « * * : : : 
a. : aoe — . wee & Ln before - ‘edi life, if she could help it— But now a fresh object — Sie ‘Thomas's acti it fo ye : vere arontnavalentye~ pro book out of which he could not extract 
1e fig- he y- ang! poor thing! I'll send for a medical man: the nearest is fifteen days the earthly remains of one of the sufferers was deeek ‘ It ins te commtting (minis or SEE itis with travelling, for those who 
1 5 : * . ° » ’ , i 1 ; +d 
sense } eee ts Ete teenie’. Sees haetteetah woh : body of the little boy. Sir Thomas directed all that was necessary to be will keep their eyes open ; but for those who are always intellectually asleep, 
e foot ‘Well, ma’am, I won’t detain you ieane bendea’s Boao all the good to =. = py informed Miss Campbell, the two friends, each strange to who are steeped in the ignorance of self conceit, or dead to the spirit of in. 
. e ’ ~ y 5Yt» d o " * ° . is . 
os sounal “Lerten nec sapling usw mg on, en: fo ol] eames apse op SE aN cola eae aad” ee eae ah Se ae ee oe Oe aitaenas ba ee 
 withe 3 ep pins wo my oan: madam, can do, only don’t ask me to see | usual. The next day the intelligence was somantenlentell tu ten than | can at least send one servant, that the dog will not, to callanother that the 
e. a ory ey eac — . ‘ . ‘ 5 as ¥ a . : . > 
of the a off menenl ‘oes roe 4 Mies p onl te omy pee eahgeh mete mad to send | who received it calmly, but added, «I could have wished them both to have dog will follow, to drive away the hog that Mrs. Caudle tells him is in the 
homas h tl payee vec she entered ; the blind was drawn up, aud leaning against a Re a Pe IS Ee rey ie cede ay oa ceca Ghmammnarie ieee 
: 1e shutter, in apparent compos tood Mrs. H That c : . . : ‘ wae nowledge could intoxicate him would wish never to be sobe 
lcony. ig’ PI posure, stood M : nat composure The grave of little Harry H was dug far f, th 1- irinki : Souey, as 
e side i end sit Mae the calm of intense agitation, the silence of boiling heat, | his fathers, and strangers followed him to it; "bet thoneh Pompe ay o cone never eer aem king the poison of the still—for men who would 
7 F was fall wee <hy > on ce ge gg Be. | ached be light jar so faces among those who stood round, there were no cold ones; and like to keep pace with what is being done in the world, and done in the best 
n as i : : Tr, § chee e ushed, and veins| when Sir Thomas, ief , . a ~ . %i- 
part UIE Ferwagoatno shen Sin Campbell ppeoshnd with tombling| cise murat emesis Sits Corpbe tad Sencieltte| yan lok frftne and ning ike tat of Indgg end op 
at her si ‘Where is th vant?’ cession from the window, and told how the good old man walked next be- ee ee ee ee Hill, and if they 
utense ‘I did Aas Sheree hind the minister, the boatman and his wife fillowed him, and how a long have 4 means, take a son along as their companion, and as the best school 
rt, aud + Will you not ten train succeeded, all pious and reverential in their bearing, with that air of | © which he could go—that is if he have a son, but we were going to 
which “Ll cannot!’ manly decorum which the Scotch peasantry conspicuously show on such oc- | 8ay, ifour thoughts had not broke away, that in nothing have b 
escrib- Miss Campbell ' , casions. And she who lay on a bed of sorrow and weakness blessed them sh hea 4 ae ' g we observed so 
d him- eerste she sunk pote ten’ | and worn out; the picture before her was so | through her tears, and felt that her child’s funeral was not lonely a and tn Sasnady to es, Cee Seer Se ae 
o have Without changing ier yr os in an agony of tears. _,|., From this time the mourner visibly mended The funeral and the intel- | ** © trudge on in the same beaten track, as in his adherence through life, 
ld pro- gently, ‘Ob és atte pe sition, Mrs. H turned her head, and said | ligence that preceded it had iesenalilly given her that change of the same to the cultivation of the samethings. They never, or very rarely substi 
ations ; ; na ry 80! it 1s t who ought to cry, but my heart is as dry | theme, the want of which had bee h felt at fi she ad 9 Pe RY Cees 
ag as my sxe my head is so tight, and I cannot think for its aching ; Ican- | ken 0) aR too tenltire y hoy | : n 80 = oe a oe hk. ehad now ta-]one staple for another, they seem to be always like a sailor, or rather a 
he late rea than why choad aie he germs remember, I don’t even know | it became almost ones to her. -rchycegeer ls Bote Byres od - Baaenen, in cigulos ates Gas Se mnengtng ey gy’ nus Cap ey ge 
’ 18 j ; * ene ° eb 4 > 
ld best well, but they never were so long aout es a bkd I — am ill, om - idol, but cherishing it as a friend. Meanwhile she had received many kind ae tag) how easy to make the calculation? For example, let us ake 
y; and her face working, and her breath held tight] f en coming forward, | visits from the minister who had buried her child, and had listened’ to his } Y county 1m Maryland, where, as far as we know, not a pound of hops ia 
y apart- behind. ‘Tell me,’ she said. ‘ ghtly, as if a scream were pressing | exhortations with humility and gratitude ; but his words were felt as ad ade for sal i i 
yo Seek an eile be nae hog , + me—my husband and child ’ she tried | nitions, Catherine's as pm Pe g i iis words were felt as admo- | made for sale—suppose it to be proposed to a farmer who has rich valley 
, b pe . . , . . 
or who Campbell neteed eit te enagh o y ty ~ wy contortion. Miss About this time a summons came which required Sir Thomas to quit the pawl — apes — tocne Dut you weal cate Mn an 
strained to the utmost. Neither could bear Papen Ph neg ‘She was | valley in which these scenes had been occurring. Mrs. H could have much as if you were to propose to him a trip, to examine in person, the 
os feared resistance, but she felt there was one way to which eo calete mag and almost longed to see him ; but he shrunk from her, fearing uo — husbandry of northern New York, or Vermont. Yet if he would in. 
never — respond,— a trea’ ; Fell bet toeer eke sing oy? — on, ‘aitieaieniae quire where hops are grown, go and look at the soil, and see the mode of 
r heart you all night.” if you will! Rg Bom 1 et with way ing. up with | can’t see her—at least, wet yet! Then explaining to Miss ‘Conpbell inthe peer tlonge gree. - eens ene prdeconperrairy 8 yeu 
refresh- side.’ : soon come and lie by your a0 arrangements for the continuation of the mourner’s comfort, which his ; 2 home and abroad, and the cost of transportation and of duties, it is 
wn pro- Poor Mrs. H said nothing, but let herself be lai absence might interrupt, he authorised her to dispose of his servants, hi quite probable he might find that in no other way could he empl littl 
: ’ aid upon the bed. r re, Be: . = . > P 8 y a se 
— oun a hours assed, she was burnt with a fever which only tee a a “ag tows bpm sg at — , and finally ad into her hands land and the labour of women and children so well as in this cleanly, and 
cAlte, ri olen ps a eee wshigg: Geog pg dry eyes were fearful to see. | He had ascertaine ace Mrs nH po ye walng, on teak i pall ag beautiful, and even sweetly odoriferous branch of business. If he has not 
‘ A B ) s she now?’ said Si 4 ice.— | ti bed. ‘ ’ pi ree rs P 
mee as The doctor is here: you look as if you wanted cin suaeae meri —_ entailed no minor privations. ‘But you, my dear, are poor; at least, the means (or the energy, which is the more likely ) to go and look for him- 
—— him up.’ 6) 1 +m 80, for I could not be happy unless I were of service to you. I am self, which would be far the better way, because in doing that he would 
a ho Bi. medical man entered. Such a case had not occurred in his small et pene obliged to you as Mrs. H——is. Mind, you have promised to | pick up many other useful ideas,—if he will not or cannot go himself, he 
: ae ~ untry practice before, but he was a sensible and a kind man, and no prac | —no me and to apply to me without reserve. No kinduess, no honour | can easily learn by inquiry, and from agricultural journals. We mean to t it 
ice could have helped him here if he had not been. He heard the whole nsense. tis ] who honour you above every creature [ know, but [| ,. oe a oe ¥ ‘ Arg 
, sad history, felt the throbbing pulse, saw the flush on the face, and pe — not be a woman for the world; at least, the truth is, I could not.’— him all these things in “ Tue Farmer's Lizrary,”’ and in the meantime, in 
sap vaged ao eyes, which now seemed scarcely to notice any thing. He took Miss — he turned hastily away. P this beautiful Atsiox—which we can conscientiously recommend as an ore 
a -ampbell into another room, and said that the patieut must be instant! now the time approached when she, who had entered this valley | nameut to every parlour table, and a perennial stream of chaste 
eg roused, and then bled if necessary. . ustanlly | happy wife and mother, was to leave it widowed and childless, a sorrowing | and inst ag 2 ever amie family—of course we d all es aia oe. 
on ah, ; But the first you can undertake better than I, madam.’ He looked — heavy-hearted woman, but not an unhappy oue. She had but few near iy eet ote y y 0 pat ee yey ee 
os 1 ‘ — ‘Is there no little object which would recall?—nothing you could relations, and those scattered in distant lands; but there were friends who larly to our own Agricultural Department, oh no, by no means, that would 
- = ‘ ring before her sight? You understand me ?’ 5 = oo the first desolation of her former home, and Catherine had | not be in the spirit of editorial diffidence and modesty and hold-backative- 
nd t , ndeed Miss Campbell did. She had notsat by that bedside for the last P oe to bear her company till she had her committed into their hands. { ness, that so much distinguishes this, from the age of Sir Roger de Coverl 
“b ) prt hours, without feeling and fearing that this was necessary ; but, at the | ¢); j wen's tovety evening, the one before their departure, Mrs. H was 8 verlye 
elt the same time, she would rather have cut off her own hand than undertaken clad for the first time in all that betokened her to be a mourner; but, as Cath- Mornisvitte, N. Y., January 15th, 1845. 
pers . She hesitated —but fora moment, and then whispered something to Sir pen pm from the black habiliments to that pale face, she felt that there Sin—At your last exhibition, I exhibited asample of hops. I have been 
‘ homas. ’ © 5 vi eepest mourning of all. Slowly the widow passed through that growing hops for the last thirty years, and I find the soil best adapted to 
re and God bless my heart!’ said he, ‘who would have thought of it? Y side-door we have mentioned, and stood once more under God's heaven.— | them, is such as will produce the best crop of grass—particularl timoth 
1 pier, I know it mad li em vould have thought of it? Yes—| Neither had mentioned to tk which they were b 1. | To prepare one acre of land, I put on fif Toad: ? 4 = 
r. She And th nnd i a a child. but both felt that there bo be —< gs ee op vi ke bly be anal a : duns taken hein ay bm of Paistillery i *b ane D eeced "a om ae. 
. n en he repeate , sos . a , ee yut one. Slowly and feebiy sbe mounted the » Wane . . 8 be +) Spread it all over the 
e — mediate assent bes rm AA roposition to the medical man, who gave im- | gentle slope, and often she stopped, for it was more than weakness orfatigue | ground—then plough it three times—drag it, and fix it in the best pel ow 
, many of Mrs. H , ‘th the i e room. Ina few minutes she entered that | that made her breath fail. The way was beautiful, close to the rocky bed for a crep of corn; I then furrow it, eight feet apart both ways; I the 
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oteans - ering—that of witnessing it. The cap lay there on the small stone m: ened se vel shelf of turt, where the burn ran smoother, the bushes | © corn—and hoe the hops, same as the corn, during the season; 1 then har- 
enzied hi elpiece, with its long, drabbled, weeping md we like oo small stone man- | grew higher, and where the hill started upward again in bolder lines. Here | vest the corn in the usual way, and when all is removed, I put four shovels 
nate fit - hot many minutes before it caucht ae ‘aa ‘ € os emblem. — ae fresh-covered grave. The widow kuelt by it, w hile Catherine fulls of manure on each hill of hops, and continue to manure them every 
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the tops forward, and leaving the hop hill between them, and put two vines 
up each pole, as soon as they grow long enough to wind once ronnd, and tie 
them with woolen yarn, and wind them with the sun; all other vines starting 
must be kept down. The cro is usually ready for picking about the 
10th of September, which is done as follows: The vines are cut off 
about four feet from the ground; the pole is then taken down, and laid 
across a box, where the pickers stand to pick them from the vines; they 
must be put up for the drying kiln the same day they are picked; the kilu 
of usual size, is eighteen by thirty feet—is made, the first story, of stone or 
bricks, about nine feet from the ground to the first floor, which is timbered 
witb joist, as common buildings, and a floor laid of lath two. inches square, 
with a space of two inches square between them; the floor is then covered 
with stout cloth, such as is used in the dairy for straining; there should be 
four eighteen inch square holes at the bottom of the walls, to let in sufficient 
air—and the building, above the floor, should be provided with large win- 
dows, which are to be kept open during the process of drying. In sucha 
kiln, there should be eight charcoal fires, made at the bottom, at equal dis- 
tances, which are to be kept steadily burning while the hops are drying; 
spread them ten inches deep on the cloth floor,and do notmove them until the 
steam is done rising, when they should be gently stirred until they are dry 
After the hops begin to sweat from the heat below, I put on to the fires four 
amall kettles, containing one-quarter of a pound each of roll brimstone ; and 
when it is consumed, add another one-quarter each, until I give three-quar- 
ters of a pound to each kettle. 1 find that brimstone improves the colour 
of the hops, dissipates the strong vine or leafy smell, which they always have 
without it, and which is to be detected in any article of which the hop is an 
ingredient. In good seasons, au ordinary crop is fifteen hundred pounds to 
the acre. I sold my crop this fall, for $172.50. 
Very respectfully, 


EZRA LELAND. 
COLMAN’S TOUR. 

We do not know when, or where, we have seen more beautifully and 
amiably expressed, the thoughts which are conveyed and the manaers which 
are approved in the following “ Pencit Sxercu,” in the last number which 
has come to hand, of Mr. Colman’s “ European Tour, founded on personal 
observation,” We commend it to the perusal, not only of every housewile, 
but of every husbandman; and not the least, that part of it, where he says, 
“‘ there is scarcely a family among the hundreds whose hospitality I have, 
shared, where the duties of the day are not preceded by the services of 
family worship, and the master and the servant, the parent and the child, 
the teacher and the taught, the friend and the stranger, come together to re- 
cognise and strengthen the sense of their common equality, in the presence 
of their common Father, and to acknowledge their equal dependance upon 
his care and mercy,”—such examples and such services have we lately, but 
it must be admitted not often, witnessed in our country, in the domes- 
tic circle of an ancient and opulent family ; where, if any where, a sense of- 
dependance might be drowned in the mdst of worldly abundance; and the 
pride of opulence supersede, as it but too often does, the sentiments of 
benevolence and Christian humility. Stolid and reckless must be the man 
whose heart is not agreeably impressed and chastened by the mere exam- 
ple of auch a circle, so engaged ; how affecting the quiet preferment of well 
meditated prayer, how much more perfectly it attunes the heart to virtuous 
thoughts and resolutions when thus pronounced by a father in a deep sense 
of responsibility for himself and anxiety for all around him; or, no less, 
when uttered by the well instructed, if not inspired lips of wife and daugh- 
ters, chaste as the mountain snow, and fair as the lily of the valley. How 
eloquent and captivating, too, is his picture of “ Lire 1n tak Country.” 
Judging our readers by ourselves, we doubt not that in appropriating these 
two briefchapters to their amusement, instead of diminishing the sale, we 
shall provoke subscription to these “ Observations,” to be admired as much 
for the philosophic and tolerant spirit in which they are made, as for the 
eloquence of the much respected writer—of whom, we hore to be excused 
for adding, his reception everywhere corresponds in kindness and cordiality, 
with that nice sense of propriety and amiableness of deportment, which 

could not but win affection for himself as it has done honour for his country. 
PENCIL SKETCHES. 

I must claim the indulgence of my readers, if I give them an account of 

a visit in the country so instructive, so bright, so cheerful, that nothing but 


the absolute breaking-up of the mind can ever ubliterate its record, or dis- 
pel the bright vision trom my imagination. I know my fair readers—for 





Che Albion. 


her boudoir, and showed me the secrets of her own admirable housewifery, 
in the exact accounts which she kept of every thing connected with the 
diary and,the market, the table, the drawing-room, and the servants’ hall. 
Al this was done witha simplicity and a fraukness which showed an ab- 
sence of all consciousness of any extraordinary merit in her owndeportment, 
and which evidently sprang pe fre from a kind desire to gratify a curiosity 
on my part, which, I hope, under such circumstances, wasnot unreasonable. 
A short hour after this brought us into another reiation ; for the dinner-bell 
summoned us, and this same lady was found presiding over a brilliant cir 

cle of the highest rank and fashion, with an ease, elegance, wit, intelligence, 
and good-humour, with a kind attention to every one’s wants, and an unaf- 
fected concern for every one’s comfort, which would lead one to suppose 
that this was her only and her peculiar sphere. Now, I will not say how 
many mud-puddles we had waded through, and how many dung-heaps we 
had crossed, and what places we explored, and how every farming topic 
was discussed; but I will say, that she pursued her object without any 
of that fastidiousness and affected delicacy which pass with some persons for 
refinement, but which in many cases indicate a weak if not a corrupt mind. 
The mind which is occupied with concerns and subjects that are worthy to 
occupy it, thinks very little of accessories which are of no importance. I 
will say, to the credit of Englishwomen,—I speak, of course, of the upper 
classes,—that it seems impossible that there should exist a more delicate 
sense of propriety than is found universally among them; and yet you will 
perceive at once that their good sense teaches them that true delicacy is 
much more an element of the mind, in the person who speaks or observes, 
than an attribute of the subject which is spoken about or observed. A 
friend told me that Canova assured him that, in modelling the wonderful 
statue of the Three Graces, from real life, he was never at avy time conscious 
of an improper emotion or thought; and if any man can look at this splen- 
did action, this affecting embodiment of a genius almost creative 
and divine, with any other emotion than that of the most profound and res- 
pectful admiration, he may well tremble for the utter corruption, within 
him, of that moral nature which God designed should elevate him above the 
brute creation. 





LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 


Now, I do notsay that the lady to whom I have referred was herself the 
manager of the farm; that rested entirely with her husband ; but I have in- 
tended simply to show how grateful a gratifying to him must have been 
the lively interest and sympathy which she took in concerns which neces- 
sarily so much engaged his time and attention; and how the country could 
be divested of that dullness and ennui, so often complained of as insepara- 
ble trom it, when acordial and practical interest is taken in the concerns 
which uecessarily belong to rural life I meant also to show—as this and 
many other examples which have come under my observation emphatically 
do show—that an interest in, and a familiarity with, even the most humble 
occupations of agricultural life, are not inconsistent with the highest refine- 
ments of taste, the most improved cultivation of the mind,and elegance, and 
dignity of manners, unsurpassed in the highest circles of society 

To live in the country, and enjoy all its pleasures, we should love the 
country. To love the country is to take an interest in all that belongs to 
the country—its occupations, its sports, its culture, and its improvements, its 
fields and its forests, its trees and rocks, its valleys and hills, its lakes and 
rivers; to gather the flocks around us, and feed them from our own lands; 
to make the birds our friends, and call them all by their names ; to wear a 
chaplet of roses as if it were a princely diadem; to rove over the verdant 
fields with a higher pleasure than we should tread the carpeted halls of re- 
gal courts ; to inhale the fresh air of the morning as if it were the sweet 
breath of infancy ; to brush the dew from the glittering fields as if our path 
were strewed with diamonds; to hold converse with the trees of the forest, 
in their youth and in their decay, as if they could tell us the history of their 
own times, and as if the gnarled bark of the aged among them were all writ- 
ten over with the record of bygone days, of those who planted them, and 
those who early gathered their fruits ; to find hope and joy bursting like a 
flood upon our hearts, as the darting rays of light gently break upon the 
eastern horizon; to see the descending sun robing himself in burnished 
clouds, as if these were the gathering glories of the divine throne ; to find 
in the clear ere of winter onr chamber studded with countless gems of 
living light; to feel that ‘ we are never less alone than when alone;’ to 
make even the stillness and solitude of the country eloquent; and above all 
in the beauty of every object which presents itself to our senses, and in the 
unbought provision which sustains, and comforts, and fills with joy, the 
countless multitudes of living existences which people the land, the water, 
the air, every where to repletion, to see the radiant tokens of an infinite 
and inexhaustible beneficence, as they roll by us and around us in one 
ceaseless flood ; and in a clear bright day of summer, to stand out in the 
midst of this resplendent creation, circled by an horizon which continually 
retreats from our advances, holding its distance undiminished, and with the 
broad and deep blue arches of heaven over us, whose depths no human im- 
agination cau fathom; to perceive this glorious temple all instinct with the 
presence of the Divinity, and to feel, amidst all this, the brain growing dizzy 





with some such I am assured my humble Reports are kindly honoured—will 
feel an interest in it; and if] have any unfair readers, | beg them at once to 


with wonder, and the heart swelling with an adoration and a holy joy, abso- 





turn over the page. But mind, I shall utter no name, and point to no place ; 
and if 1 did not knew that the example was not altogether singular, and 
therefore would not be detected, I should not relate it. I know very well, 
as soon as I retutm to my native land, if Heaven has that happiness yet in 
store for me, a of my charming friends,—God bless them !—with 
their bright eyes,"and their gentle entreaties, will be pressing me for a dis- 
closure; but I tell them beforehand, I am panoplied in a stern philosophy, 
and shall remain immoy " 

{ had no sooner, thefiy@ntered the house, where my visit had been ex- 
pected, than 1 was met with an unaffected cordiality which at one made me 
athome. Inthe midst of gilded halls and hosts of liveried servants, of daz- 
zling lamps, and glittering mirrors, redoubling the highest triumphs of art 
and taste; in the midst of books, and statues, and all the elegances and re- 
finements of ye | ; inthe midst of titles, and dignities, and ranks, allied to 
regal grandeur,—there was one object which transcended and eclipsed them 
all, and showed how much the nobility of character surpassed the nobility 
of rank, the beauty of refined and simple manners all the adornments of art, 
and the scintillations of the soul, beaming from the eyes, the purest gems 
that ever glittered in a princely diadem. !n person, in education and im- 
provement, in quickness of pee in facility and elegance of expres- 
sion, in accomplishments and taste, in a frankness and gentleness of manners 
tempered by a modesty which courted confidence and inspired respect, and 
in a high moral tone and sentiment, which, like a bright halo, seemed to en- 
encircle the whole person,—I confess the fictions of poetry became sub- 
stantial, and the beau ideal of my youthful imagination was realized. 

But who was the personI have described? A mere statue, to adorn a 

llery of sculpture? a bird of paradise, to be kept ina glass case? a mere 
Si with painted cheeks, to be dressed and undressed with childish fond- 
ness? a mere human toy, to languish overa romance, or to figure in a qua- 
drille? Far otherwise: she was a woman in all the noble attributes which 
should — that name ; a wife, a mother, a housekeeper, a farmer, a gar- 
dener, a dairy-woman, akind neighbour, a benefactor to the poor, a Chris- 
tian woman, ‘full of good works, and alms-deeds which she did.’ 

In the morning, I first met her at prayers; for, to the honour of England, 
there is scarcely a family, among the hundreds whose hospitality [ have 
shared, where the duties of the day are not preceded by the services of 
family worship ; and the master and the servant, the parent and the child, 
the teacher and the taught, the friend and the stranger, come together to re- 
cognuize and strengthen the sense of their common equality in the presence 

of their common Father, and to acknowledge their equal dependence upon 
his care‘and mercy. She was then kind enough to tell me, after her morning 
airangements, she claimed me for the day. She first showed me her children, 
whom, like the Roman mother, she deemed her brightest jewels, and arrang- 
ed their studies and occupations for the day. She then took me twoor three 
miles on foot to visit a sick neighbour, and, while performing this act of kind- 
ness, left me to visit some of the cottages upon the estate, whose inmates I 
found luud in the praises of her kindness and benefactions.. Our next excur- 
sion was to see some ofthe finest, and largest, and most aged trees in the 
park, the size of which was truly magnificent ; and I sympathized in the 
veneration Serene for them, which was like that with which 
one recells the illustrious eget ofa remote progenitor. Our next visit 
was to the a an x gardens; and she explained to me the mode 
Sr acetal eases Ha dof culating 

he : hall ttn : ib 1e fruits of a warmer region. 

From the garden we proceedec cultivated fields ; and she informed 

me of the system of husbandry pursued on the estate, the rotation of crops 
the management and application of manures, the amount of seed sown the 
ordinary yield, and the appropriation of the produce, with a pers icuous de- 
tail of the expenses end results. She then undertook to show a the verde 
and offices, the byres, the feeding-stalls, the plans for savin ¥, and incres or 
and managing, the manare, the cattle for feeding, for breeding for ara 
the milking stock, the piggery, the poultry-yard, the stab] g , - 


lutely incapable of utterance;—this it is to love the country, and to make it, 
not the home of the person only, but of the soul. 


——__—. 
MORAL COURAGE. 


There is no courage like moral courage ; and the highest degree of mor- 
al courage is that which is exhibited upon small occasions. The moral cour- 
age of a minister of state is often regarded as a matter of wonderment. 
Sometimes the moral courage of politicians quite staggersus! To know 
one’s self requires some study; to master one’s self is the greatest of all mor- 
al exertions. Great acts of self-sacrifice, we repeat, are nothing to little ones. 
The doctor bleeds his dearest friend without a sigh ; so does the lawyer ; the 
feelings are excluded from matters of business. The insolvent comes bold- 
ly jorward, makes a virtue of necessity, and—meets his creditors; he is re- 
warded with his freedom; he becomes an emancipated man-——can walk both 
sides of the way up and down great thoroughfares—and, what is more, be 
at home to everybody. 

There are many moral, social, and philosophical forlorn hopes which we 
couid mention; but they are for great men and great occasions. Our pre- 
sent purpose is to touch upon some of the minor affairs of life, setting down, 
for the information of people of limited means and pretensions, a few words 
ot homely advice, which they will do well to profit by :— 

Have the courage to discharge a debt while you have got the money in 
your pocket. 

Have the courage to do without that which you do not need, however 
much you may admire it. 

Have the courage to speak your mind when it is necessary that you should 
do so, and to hold your tongue when it is better that you should = silent. 

Have the courage to speak to a poor friend in a seedy coat, even in the 
street, and when a rich oneis nigh. The effort is less than many take it to 
be, and the act is worthy a king. 

Have the courage to set down every penny you spend, and add it up 
weekly. 

Have the courage to tell a dramatic author that his piece is unfit for pre- 
sentation to a manager, when your opinion is asked concerning it. 

Have the courage to admit that you have been in the wrong, and you will 
remove the fact from the mind of others, putting a desirable impression in 
the place of an unfavourable one. 

Have the courage to adhere toa first resolution when you cannot change 
it for a better , and to abandon it at the eleventh hour, upon conviction. 

Hate the courage to make a will, and, what is more, a just one. 

Have the courage to face a difficulty, lest it kick you harder than you bar- 
gainfor. Difficulties, like thieves, often disappear at a glance. 

Have the courage to leave a convivial party ata proper hour for so doing, 
however great the sacrifice ; and to stay away from one, upon the slightest 
grounds for objection, however great the temptation to go, 

Have the courage to dance with ugly people—if you dance at all; and to 
decline dancing, if you dislike the performance, or cannot accomplish it to 
your satisfaction. 

Have the courage to say you hate the Polka, and prefer an English song 
to an Italian ‘piece of music.’ 

Have the courage to shut your eyes iu the prospect of large profits, and 
to be content with small ones. 

Have the courage to tell a man why you will not lend him your money ; 
he will respect you more than if you tell him you can’t 

Have the courage to cut the most agreeable acquaintance you possess, 
when he convinces you that he lacks principle. ‘A triend shoald bear with 
a friend’s infirmities,’—not his vices. 

Have the courage to wear your old garments till you can pay for new 
ones. 

Have the courage to thrust your legs down between the sheets in cold 
weather; and to shave every day before breakfast. 
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you detect faults—to amend it to the best of your ability—to make good re- 
solves, for your future guidance, and to keep them. 

Have the courage to decline playing at cards for money, when ‘ money is 
an object,’ or to cease playing, when your losses amount to as much as you 
can atford to lose. ; 

Have the courage to prefer propriety to fashion—one is but the abuse of 
the other 

Have the courage to listen to your wife when you should do so, and not 
to listen to her when you should not. (This applies to husbands. ) 

Have the courage w get out of bed when you are called, and to go to bed 
when you are sleepy. : 

Have the courage to say that truffles are tasteless rubbish, and olives are 
nasty things. ; ; . a4 

Have the courage to quit a draper’s shop without making a purchase. 

Have the courage, when a counsel bullies you, to ‘ give hum as good as he 
sends,’ and not to anger the judge, be he ever so provoking. 

Have the courage to demand your lawyer's bill—the sooner the better ; 
to pay it by all means; aud not to employ him again, if you can help it. 

cnetniagu 


Suntwilary, 


The late Sir Augustus Callcott’s Pictures have, during the week, been 
exhibited at his residence, Kensington Gravel-pits, previous to their sale. 
There are eighty of his own works. Throughout the country are many 
more, and a collection of them will, we believe, be exhibited at the summer 
opening of the British Gallery. 

Lake Maris.—The Pasha of Egypt, it is reported, entertains a desire to 
restore this ancient lake. 

Marriace or Queen Curistina.—The following decree has been made 

ublic, relative to the marriage between the Queeu-Mother of Spain and 
unoz: ‘In attention to the powerful reasons which my august mother 
Dona Maria Christina de Bourbon, has exposed to me, I have hereby a utho- 
rized her, after hearing my Council of Ministers, to contract matrimony 
with Don Fernando Munoz, Duke of Rianzares. And I declare that by the 
fact of contracting this matrimony of conscience, or with a person of unequal 
rank, she does not forfeit my grace and affection, and that she will remain 
with all the honours and prerogatives that belong to her as Queen-Mother ; 
but that her husband will only enjoy the honours, prerogatives, and distinc- 
tions which belong to his class, preserving his arms and surname.’ 

Her Magesry’s TuHeatre, April 22.—A very fashionable company as- 
sembled to hear Mad. Castellan again in the Sonnambula. This opera, so 
often performed, continues nevertheless a great favourite ; it contains all the 
elements of a good operatic composition as well as of popularity. 

Haymarket.—On Wednesday, in‘honour of the anniversary of the birth 
of Shakspeare, a tableau vivant of all the leading characters in his plays fol- 
lowed the Golden Fleece. The attitudes and grouping were exceedingly 
good and very effective. It is invidious to select, but we mast instance the 
Lear and Cordelia of Mr. Stuart, and Mrs. E. Yarnold. A general encore, 
unexpected, for the positions were scarcely re-taken when the curtain rose, 
bespoke the gratification of the audience. 

Monument To SoutHry in Crosstuwatte Cuuncu, Keswicx.—Lough’s 
beautiful design for this monument—a recumbent figure of the Laureate ou 
a medieval shrine—has excited such high admiration, that the committee 
(though holding asubscription sufficient to complete the work as original 
—— in Caen stone) are now anxious that it should have the finish an 
perfection of marble, 

Turkish ParwiamMent.—Among the new phases of political society, 
one not of the least remarkable has been the calling together of a 
parliament of the Turkish empire, at Constantinople, by the Sultan. 
There are to be representatives from every province, to bring forward their 
respective wants and grievances; and their object is to ascertain what is 
best to be done to remove the former and redress the latter. 

Panorama or Nankin.—Mr. Burford has almost excelled himself in in- 
terest of subject and the execution of this panorama. We had the pleasure 
of examining it in company with several etlicers who served at the surrender 
of Nankin, snd they all agreed in the fidelity of the represe ntation. Perhaps 
the mountains beyond the city are not far enough in perspective; but all 
around is a truthiul picture of China, its watery ways and paddy-tields, its 
woods and atmosphere, and sky. A group of the English ambassador, Sir 
H. Pottinger, accompanied by the brave Lord Saltoun and other officers, 
and the Chinese mandarins, Tartar general, and other authorities, gives 
great animation to the opposite side of the canvass. In short the idea of the 
place and the circumstances is perfect. 

Mr. WaLLAcE THE Prianiste.—As we observe that Mr. William Vincent 
Wallace, a distinguished pianiste, who has only just arrived among us, is about 
to make his debut before an English audience, at the morning concert to be 
given this day at the Hanover Square rooms by Signor Giac inti Marras, we 
may state our expectation, fotinded on having heard Mr. Wallace in private, 
that he will make no small sensation in the musical world—no less by the 
singular brilliance and precision of his execution, than by the spirit and ori- 
ginality of the compositions (from his own pen) in which he isto make his de- 
but. We shall not speak with full confidence of the pretensions of this new 
mys for public favour till we have heard him under those circumstances 
which will at once elicit and test the true character of his powers. But as 
the long residence of Mr. Wallace abroad, (where alone bis studies have 
been pursued, ) and his extensive and romantic wanderings in many lands. 
(in which latter particular Felicien David must yield the pas to him,) have 
caused him to remain almost unknown even by name in this country, we 
have thought it right to intimate that those of our readers who are likely to 
hear him for the first time to-day must not measure his pretensions by the 
small amount of fame that has preceded his advent to this couutry.—Court 
Journal, May, 3. 

Tue Bokuara Misston.—On Wednesday Exeter Hall was crowded to 
hail the safe return of Dr. Wolff, and hear from his owa lips the account of 
his late mission to Bokhara. Sir E. Codrington took the chair, and after a 
Report of the Committee and a few brief remarks from Capt. Grover, the 
traveller was introduced to the platform, and received with loud applause. 
He spoke for nearly two hours and a half, giving step by step the history of 
his journey and his dangerous stay in Bokhara. He spoke warmly of the 
assistance hehad received from Lord Aberdeen, Sir Stratford Canning, Col. 
Shiel, and alt other British authorities; and also from the Sultan of Turkey, 
and Shah of Persia; the timely interference of the latter probably saved his 
life. There was great simplicity, and a sort of apostolic language and force, 
in this narrative, which were extremely interesting ; and the effect was aug: 
mented by the Doctor’s imitating the ugly gesticulations of thetyrant Ameer 
of Bokhara, and the action of various other persons with whom he had in 
tercourse.— Court Journal, May 3. 


Coprricuts.—The French Chamber of Deputies has unanimously adopt- 
ed the bill for securing the copyright in France to the authors of literary and 
artistical works and dramatical productions published in Sardinia, agreeably 
to the treaty signed between that country and France on the 28th of August, 
1843. 


Anotuer New Comet.—The Journal des Débats publishes the follow- 
ing from a letter dated Cayenne, Jan., 18: ‘ We have seen here, during se- 
veral evenings past, a superbcomet The size of its tail is not equal to that 
of the comet observed here in February and March, 1844, but the nucleus 
is more apparent, and diffuses much light.’ 


Rarip Conveyance.—The Mechanic’s Magazine, No. 1131, describes a 
project by Mr. W. H. James, for conveying letters and small parcels at the 
rate of three hundred miles an hour!! It is nearly on the re an- 
nounced by Mr. Vallance some twenty years ago, who, our readers may re- 
member, proposed to travel through a tube from Brighton to London in so 
many minutes. The agent in both cases is atmospheric pressure; and the 
means employed the exhaustion of the air from the tubes through which the 
matter sent is to pass. At one end, the recipient would be the exhausting 
machine, and the other would be air-tight till the article was inserted for 
transmission. 

PerseveRANCE —All the performances of human art, at which we look 
with praise or wonder, are instances of the resistless force of perseverance ; 
it is by this that the quarry becomes a pyramid, and that distant countries 
are united by canals, If a man was to compare the effect of a single stroke 
of a pick-axe, or of one impression of the spade, with the general design and 
last result, he would be overwhelmed by the sense of their disproportion ; 
yet those petty operations, incessantly continued, in time surmount the 
greatest difficulties, and mountains are levelled, and oceans bounded, by the 
slender force of human beings.—Dr. Johnson. 





Humayiry.—True humanity consists not in a squeamish ear; it consits 
not in starting or shrinking at tales of misery ; but in a disposition of heart 
to relieve it. True humanity appertains rather to the mind than to the 
nerves, and prompts men to use real and active measures to exccute the ac- 








, les, the harness- 
rooms, the iumplement-rooms, the dairy, She explaine r ppeteradiae: 


making the different kinds of cheese, and the general management of the 
milk, and the mode of feeding the stock ; and then, conducting me into the 
baliff's house, she exhibited to me the Farm Journal, and the whole syste. 


matic mode of keeping the accounts and making the returns, with waich she 
seemed as familiar as if they were the accounts of her own wardrobe.— 
a . " ? . . a 

This did not finish our grand tour; for, on my return, she admitted me into 


Have the courage to obey your Maker, at the risk of being ridiculed by 


€ process of | man. 


Have the courage to pass the bottle without filling your tlass, when you 
| have reasons for so doing ; and to laugh at those who urge you to the con- 
| trary ’ 
| Have the cou rage to wear thick boots in winter, and to insist upon your | 
| wite and daughters doing the like. . . | 
| Have the cou rage to review your own conduct—to condemn it where 


AL 


| could fairly control, they would be far less liable to lose it. 


tions which it suggests. —Charles James Fox. 

Ricnes —If men were content to grow rich somewhat more slowly, 
they would grow rich much more surely. __ If they would use their capital 
within reasonable limits, and transact with itonly so much business as it 
ji {.xcessive pro- 
fits always involve the liability of great risks, as in a lottery, in which, if 
there are higher priz 8, there must be a great proportion of | lanks.— Ways 
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Rapervial Parliauent. 
BANKING—SCOTTISH AND IRISH. 
House of Commons, April 25. 

Sir R. PEEL rose and said—Sir, The house will bear in mind, that in the 
course of the last session, the subject of bauking in this country occupied 
jts attention—that measures of great limportance were adopted with reler- 
ence to the circulation of the Bauk of England and the circulation of joint- 
stock and country bauks in this part of the United Kingdom. Allow me, 
sir, shortly to refer to the principal enactments which then received the sanc- 
tion of the legislature. As regards the Bank of Eagland, limits were im- 

sed upon its issues upon securities to the extent of 14,000,000/. The bank 
was permitted to issue promissory notes to the amount of 14,000.0002. with- 
out security; but, with regard to any other issues, they could only take place 
on the security of specie, the a, being entitled to demand notes on the 
deposit of specie, or todemand coin in exchange for notes—the whole after 
circulation being determined by the free action of the public demanding ei- 
ther notes or gold, as their exigencies require. With regard to the issues 
of other banking establishments the provisions which were made were these: 
—In respect to every private bank aud joint-stock bauk of issue an average 
amountot its circulation for the 12 weeks preceding the 27th April, 1844, 
was taken, and these banks were required to contine their future issues to 
that point. No prohibition was put upon the increase of the issue of promis- 
sory notes, provided that, beyond the prescribed issue, the issue sliould be 
based and founded upon gold. L apprehend, sir, that the house sanctioned 
those measures upon the following assumptions,—tlat the standard of value 
in this country was to be a certain quantity of gold, defined in pointof weight 
and fineness—that a promisory note undertaking to pay 11. should be an un- 
dertaking, neither more nor less, tian that the party issuing it shoulddeliver 
to the holder of the notea detined quantity of gold and of a defined fineness. 
The honse assumed that the issuing of that promissory — mightfairly be 
subjected to regulation—that the paper form of circulation differed from 
other kinds of paper circulation —th ut the issue of promissory notes repre- 
senting gold and acting as substitutes for gold differed in their character and 
etfect from the other form of paper currency, and that those who issued 
them were in fujl possession of a valuable privilege, one valuable to them- 
selves and most important to the country, and that the house had a perfect 
right to place upon that privilege whatever restrictions they might deein ne- 
cessary or expedient for the benefit of the country. : 

There was, sir, one other assumption upon which the house acted—viz., 
that witha perfectly unlimited competition in the issue of paper, there was 
no necessary guarantee for the permanency of the convertibility of that pa- 
per into gold, or, L should rather say, that there could be no guarantee tor 
such permanent convertibility were the competition in issuing notes perfect- 
ly unrestricted aud unlimited—that if such were the case we should have no 
security against the oceasivual necessity for sudden and alarming coutrac- 
tions of the circulation by the withdrawal of the notes, they having been 
converted into gold, and thereby disturbing the whole of the monetary 
transactions of the country, shaking the contidence, not ouly in private but 
in public bauks, which was so necessary in a great commercial country like 
this. Sir, on these general assumptions the legislature sanctioned the meas- 
ures proposed by me on behalf of her Majesty's government. We imposed 
those restrictions upou the banking system in this part of the United King- 
dom. I am quite aware that the interval has been short since those measures 
came into operation. Lam equally well aware of the necessity of great 
caution in drawing inferences as to the effect of measures of this nature 
which have a deep effect upon the circulation and the public credit. I have 
drawn my inferences with all that caution which the shortness of the time 
the measures uve been in operation demands; but still L think we have a 
perfect right to be satistied with the effect which the measures have pro- 
duced. 

Admitting, sir, that our experience has been short, I say that so far as we 
have gone, that experience has beendecidedly in favour of the policy and jus- 
tities the measures which this house and the other house of parliament sanc- 
tioned last session. Since that time we have had a period of extraordinary 
commercial prosperity—a greatdemand for the application of new capital 
to manufactures and other branches of industry. Since that time we have 
had an extreme and unusual degree of speculation in projects connected with 
the internal improvement of the country, particularly in the extension of lo- 
comotive power by means of railroads; but L cannot find thatthe restrictions 
we ated upou the issues last session have inthe slightest degree cramped 
or fettered the commercial enterprise of the country ; those restrictions have 
not in the slightest degree changed the application of capital: nor given the 
slightest groand of complaint,that prices have been unduly atfected, or that 
the increased demands of the country could not be met on account of the 
restrictions we placed upon the circulation. I find, sir, at the present time, 
that the amount of specie in the possession of the Bank of England in gold 
bullion and coin. which are in nearly equal quantities, is 13,980,944/.; the 
Bank is in possession of silver bars to the value of 2,073,283/., and of silver 
cvin 188,7232., making a total of 15,842,840/. I tind also, among many of the 
opponents of the measures of last year, a disposition to admit that there has 
been an increase in the monetary transactions of the country—a_ disposition 
also to admit that, if during the prevalence of the recent speculations, there 
had been an unlimited power of credit in the banks of issue—that if there 
might have been established} new banks of issue, those new banks of issue 
having an unlimit d right of issue, acted uponand being reacted upon by the 
fever of speculation which tie country has undergone since the measures 
came into operation—l do, sir, find an impression amongst many who were 
the opponents of the measures last year, that the state of our credit and of 
our paper circulation would have been in a mach less satisfactory condition 
than it now is. [have not heard any complaints from country bankers as to 
the effect of this restriction on their trade, nor have I heard any such com- 
plaints from other quarters; but I must say complaints have, though rarely, 
reached the department with which I am connected asto the injuriousettect 
of this restriction on the pecuniary accommodation to be had in rural districts. 
[have heard that many of those bankers whose issue has been restricted, 
and who have been compelled to provide for their increased issue with pa- 
per of the Bank of England, think that the slight expense to which they 
have been exposed in making that provision is but a small evil as compared 
with the increased stability of banking concerns and the increased security 
of their transactions. [ mustalso say as to the joint-stock banks that they 
have acted very honourably in the execution of that act. There have been 
occasional attempts to evade the provisions of the law. ‘There have been in 
some districts new forms of paper credit for the purpose of increasing the 
circulation; bnt [ must say that those attempts have been, speaking general- 
ly, discouraged by the country bankers and by the joint-stock banks, and 
that they have lent no favour to those efforts for the infraction of the law. 
(hear hear.) ‘Though I should be prepared, as I gave notice last session, if 
attempts prevailed to any serious extent to intringe that enactment, to apply 
to parliament for the means of repressing them, I cannot say that at the pre 
sent time there is any necessity for parliamentary interference. The law 
has worked, so far as Lam aware, with general satisfaction, and I must say 
that the goverument has met with the cardinal co-operation of those whose 
circulation was restricted, and that they have acted in strict obedience to 
those provisions. The enactment to which I am referring applies exclusive- 
ly to this part of the United Kingdom, and the restraints which it imposed 
were imposed on the issue of the Bank of England as well as on the issue of 
joint-stock banks. There was another enactment passed simultaneously 
with the statute, the general operation of which [ am now stating, which 
prevented the establishment in any part of the United Kingdom of any new 
bank of issue, and which contracted the right of issue to those banks which 
were entitled to exercise iton the 6th of May. The consequence has been, 
that the existing banks in [reland and Scotland have their circulation not in 
terfered with, and have been protected from the competition of other estab- 
lishments, and now enjoy the monopoly which that enactment was intended 
to confer. And the question now is, whether you shall apply to those 
banks that have been thus protected from the competition of other issuers 
the general principle offthe law which applies to the banks existing in this 
part of the United Kingdom. I was requested by the noble lord the mem- 
ber for Sunderland the other night to postpone the consideration of the 





question till another session; but I felt it my duty to resist that request, for | 


1 am of opinion that if this question isto be taken into consideration at all, 
the sooner it is disposed of the better. (hear, hear.) I can conceive nothing 
calculated to have amore injurious effect on the interests of the country 





than to give notice that at some part of the next session of parliament some | 


measure would be brought forward on this subject, in the meantime keep- 


| 
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year to the banks situated in England. When I speak of that enactment, | 
mean not the letter, but the general principle of it; and [ would further say, 
that if [ thought that even the principle of it could not be applied to Jreland 
aud Scotland without risk of injury to those parts of the empire | would not 
purchase a theoretical or even a practical benefit at the expense of eudan- 
gering those parts ofthe United Kingdom. [think it is perfectly fit that we 
vught not to attempt to enforce principles even if their effect was certain, 
and was not to forma fair subject of argument, at the hazard of deranging 
long established interests, —— shocking the feelings and prejndices of the 
people. Thbatis the — on which | attempted to act in the course of 
the last session. 1 wished to secure the co-operation of those whose inter- 
ests it was assumed would be affected by the measures | then proposed, and 
L succeeded (hear, hear). Those connected with the country aud the joint- 
stock banks were satisfied, and becanse they were satisfied they co operat- 
ed with me (hear, hear). I feel satisfied, therefore, that it is possible for us 
to apply the general principle of the measure of last session to Scotland and 
to Ireland, without in the slightest degree affecting the peculiar and local in- 
terests concerned. 

The position of Ireland and the position of Scotland is in some respects 
different. I will first state the position of Ireland in respect to its banking 
establishments, before I refer to the points of difference that exist betweeu 
the two countries. In Ireland you have, what you have not in Scotland, a 
national bank with peculiar privileges; you have a bank holding certain 
privileges by a charter, which is now, however, determinable on a notice of 
six months—that is, her Majesty’s goverument has the power, on giving six 
months’ notice, of dissolving the connection with the Bauk of Ireland, and 
withdrawing the peculiar privileges which it now enjoys. {n Ireland you 
have on the whole eight banks of issue. There are no private banks, at 
least of issue, there. You have there the Bank of Ireland and seven other 
banks of issue, which are all joint-stock banks—there is the Provincial Bank, 
the National Bank, three joiut-stocks at Belfast, and two others, making in 
ail seven banks of issue, independently of the Bank of Ireland. In [reland 
the general law of banking requires to be considered. ‘There are some sta- 
tutes ofthe [rish parliament which are in force in that country, or at least 
are supposed to be in force there—for there is some donbt on the question— 
and which place joint-stock banks and the partners in them on a different 
footing from that which they hold in this country, anJ sometimes come into 
contlict with that enactmeut which passed the tmperial Parliament afew 
years past on this subject. Her Majesty’s government, therefore, iatend to 
louie the bearing of these enatments, and to amend and consolidate the 
general law; but [ will not, on the present occasion, divert the attention of 
the house from the subject before it by dwelling further on this topic, and 
shall only state that the general law in Ireland in reference to this matter is 
ina very imperfect, confused, and complicated state. 

The Bank of Irelaud is the banker of the government—it has the pay- 
ment of annuities and dividends, and conducts the general business of the 
government. The capital of the Bank of Ireland is £2,769.000. The debt 
from the governinent to the bank is £2,636,000 for which we pay to the 
bank 3 1-2 per cent. The Bank of [relaud has certain exclasive privileges. 
The privileges of the Bank of Ireland are these—that no joint-stock bank can 
have any house or place of business in Dablin, or within 64 English miles of 
Dublin—that no joint-stock bank can issue in Dublin or within 64 miles of 
itany promissory note payable to the bearer on demand, or at a less interval 
than six months—and that no joint-stock bank can issue any bank post bills 
or draw any bills of exchange payable on demand for a less amount than 
£50. Lam bound to say that these exclusive privileges are complained of 
by many parties in freland (hear, hear). There are other establishmeuts 
of great respectability, and which are conducting their business in Ireland 
to the general satisfaction (hear, hear). I believe that in the joint-stock 
banks, which are limited in number to seven, there are not less than 4000 
shareholders, and that the number of their customers exceeds by many 
thousands the number of their shareholders. It is obviously necessary for 
these banks to have in Dublin a place of resort and business for those who 
are connected with them, for Dublin is the seat of the Viceregal Court, of 
the courts of law, and of the university, and is moreover the channel of com- 
munication between England and Ireland. It is a serious inconvenience to 
them, that persons whose business they have transacted in the country are, 
on arriving in Dublin, to be referred to other bankers and to be told that 
there is no place in the metropolis to which they can refer them for the 
conduct of their busmess. {[ must own that, in my opinion, provided you 
take security against an excess of issue, it would be a great udvantage to the 
Irish people to withdraw these exclusive privileges, and to permit other 
banking establishinents to issue notes within the metropolis and within 64 





£51" [say atonce, I do not propose, either in Scotland or in Treland, to 
take away or affect the privilege of issuing notes below £5 (hear, hear, and 
cheers). Whether or not the importance which is attached to the continu- 
ance of that privilege is justifiable by reason and argument I know not.—- 
Whether an undue value is set upon it may be a question of doubt and diffi- 
culty; but ia dealing with it I will do that which I profess todo. I will 
not, in attemptingto introduce a principle which I believe to be good—I will 
not attempt to shock the prejudices of any portion of the people, or ran the 
risk of encountering that opposition which [ know I woekd meet with from 
the people of Scotland universally (hear, hear), and consequently from the 
people of Ireland, who would naturally desire to retain for themselves a 
privilegeto which they saw the people of Scotland attach so much importance. 
Without, therefore, guaranteeing the continuance of these ‘notes hereafter 
(hear, hear)—I do not mean to imply that I will interfere with them (hear, 
hear), I will leave parliament untettered in their discretion respecting 
them, and if they find that the continuance of the privilege does not affect 
any public interest, or derange the circulation of those banks, or produce 
any injurious effect on the circulation of Scotland or Ireland, or the other 
parts of the empire, I have no doubt that in fatare parliament will enter- 
tain the same unwillingness to disturb settled habits of business, or to ran 
counter to the feelings of the country for the purpose of gaining some the- 
oretical advantage. But [ canuot undertake to fetter the discretion of par- 


any vexatious interference. 

I do not want to establish a proportion between notes of 57, and notes un- 
der that amount. I leave to the banks in Ireland and in Scotland respec- 
tively the privilege they now possess of issuing notes below 5/., without any 
restraint as to_the proportion which these notes shall bear to notes of higher 
value. The banks of Lreland and Scotland will then have these two advan- 
tages. They will have the advautage of their pours of issue being pro- 
tected from competition; they will also retain that privilege which the banks 
in this country were compelled to relinquish about 20 years since,—namely, 
the privilege of issuing notes below 5l. Now, leaving them in possession of 
both these privileges 1 propose to apply to them a principle waich is exact- 
ly analogous to that principleupon which we dealt with the joint-stock and 
county banks in this country; that is to say, I propose that we should ascer- 
tain the amount of circulation which for some past period has beea issued by 
those banks in Lreland and Scotland; not that we should impose any limita- 
tion upon the ainount of the future issue of paper, but only require that for 
an issue beyond a given amount, that the issue shall take place on specie.— 
That was the principle which we applied to the joint-stock and country 
banks in Eagland. We ascertained the amount of their issues for a certain 
period before the 27th of April, and we limited their fature issues to that 
amount, permitting them to issue for the future an excess of that amount in 
promissory paper of the Bank of England, which paper was issued upon 
gold. Ido not wish to introduce into Scotlaud or [reland paper of the Bank 
of England compulsorily. (Ou the contrary, | propose to clear up the doubt 
that at present exists as to the question whether or no paper uf the Bank of 
England was a legal tender or not. The most eminent legal authorities in 
Ireland are adverse to the construction which has been placed on the law, 
and are of opinion that Bank of England paper is not now a legal tender in 
Ireland. Sir, I think it is necessary that doubt should no longer remain on 
the subject, and that the best course will be to clear ap that dovbt by enact- 
ing that paper of the Bank of Eugland shall not be necessarily a legal teuder 
in either [reland or Scotland. [ have reason to believe that it would be 
acceptable to the bankers in Scotland if it were left to them to decide that 
their circulation should be issued on specie rather than upon the paper of 
the Bank of England. So far as the public is concerned, however, it is a 
matter of indifference. I consider Bank of England paper to be now and at 
all times perfectly equal in value to gold; yetstill, as it is not current in 
Scotland, probably there would be au objection to the issue of it in Scotland. 
I propose to require that the excess of circulation in Scotland, beyond the 
permitted amount, shall be issued in specie, and not necessarily in paper of 
the Bank of England. It appears to be perfectly just to establish that princi- 
ple in Treland and in Scotland (near.) Now, let us bear in mind that we 
have a guarantee for the stability of our paper circulation in this part of the 
United Kingdom, beyond the guarantees which we took in the course of the 
last session of parliament, and which does not practically exist either in [re- 
lane or Scotland. We have diffused generally over Eugland and Wales a 
great amount of specie circulation. The Bank of England cannot issue pa- 
per beyond the suin of 14,000,000/., except on gold. We have that secu- 
rity for the equivalence of paper to gold (hear, hear.) But we have this 
additional guarantee that there isa great basis in the specie part of our cir- 





miles of it, to have houses of agency, and for the transaction of business there | culation on account of the almost universal diffusion of coin throughout all 
—to draw bills of exchange without limitation, and in short to remove al-| parte of England. What is the amount of gold circulation in this portion of 


together those exclusive privileges of the Bank of lreland (hear, hear) I 
am bound to say that nothing can be more liberal than the couduct of the 
sank of Ireland with reference to this subject. The governors and direc- 
tors of that establishment have intimated to me that they are willing to re- 
linquish all those privileges provided you subject the other banks to the same 
restrictions to which you subjected them as to the amount of their issues. 
Now that you have prevented the establishment of new banks of issue, it 
you impose a limitation on the issues of the banks which exist, there appears 
to the governors and directors of the Bank of Ireland no sufficient reason 
for maintaining any longer their exclusive privileges. 

I am bound also to say, that the establishment of the Bank of Ireland, 
consisting for the most part of persons who profess the Protestant religion, 
the directors and governors have intimated to me their wish that certain oaths 
which are now administered distinguishing their Roman Catholic brethren 
from them, should be abolished, and that no oath should be administered to 
a governor or director, except that with reference to the amount of proper- 
ty which was required for the qualification of a director, and the oath of al- 
legiance (hear, hear) They state that it is most painful to them, when a 
Roman Catholic is to be appointed a director, that he is sent into a separate 
room to take a different oath from them. It is, therefore, at their express 
instance, that | mean to provide by this bill that there shall be in future no 
distinction between the oath of a Protestant and that of a Roman Catholic 
director. I hope the right hon. gentleman (Mr. F. Maule) approves of that 
(hear, hear). We propose that the Bank of [reland shall still remain the 
banker of the government, that it shall be entrusted with the conduct of the 
public business, and we will continue to pay 3 1-2 per cent. for ten years on 
the amount of the debt due to them, that excess of interest covering the 
charge for the conduct of the public business. If we were to ask for a se- 
parate account for the conduct of the public business, it is probable that it 
would not exactiy amount to so much. It is therefore yin y in considera- 
tion of the perfect willingness with which the Bank o ts der has relin- 
quished its exclusive privileges that we propose that the debt, which more- 
over shall be the foundation of its issue, shall continue at the same rate of in- 
terest for the next ten years—but the bank making no further charge for 
the various duties which it undertakes as the bankers of the government. 
We rm, some also, to subject the Bank of Ireland to an obligation to make a 
weekly return exactly corresponding to that made by the Bank of England. 
To this the Bank of Ireland has no objection. There will be, therefore, a 
weekly return from the Bank of Ireland exactly corresponding to that made 
by the Bank of England. I apprehend that it is that weekly return, contain- 
ing a full development of the affairs of the bank, showing the amount of their 
receipts and issues, the variation in their circulation, and the amount of bul- 
lion in their coffers—in short, a full and unreserved statement of their ac- 
counts, that has tended to give so much: satisfaction to the commercial com- 
munity, and has been the cause of s:ch justifiable confidence to the country 
(hear, hear), i 

These are some of the peculiarities applying exclusively to Ireland in re- 
spect to this question, as compared with Scotland. \s most of the other re- 
gulations will apply equally to the two countries, | will not make a separate 
statement of those applying to each country; but I will first call attention to 
the position of Scotland, and then state an outline of the regulations which 
we intend to apply to both countries. In Scotland there is no such estab- 
lishment as the Bank of ireland. There is, however, a difference in the 


constitution of the several banking companies, though they all stand in an | 


equal position with respect to the privilege of issue. There are first three 
chartered companies, the shareholders in which, it is generally understood, 
have a limited liability. There are 19 joint-stock banks in Scotland. There 
are, in Scotland as in [reland, no pris ate banks of issue. The banks of issue 


there are altogether joint-stock banks. Of the 19 banks there, three are | 


ancient chartered companies, with a limited liability: two are companies 
incorporated by statute within the last few years, and the 14 others are not 


incorporated atall Thereisnot, however, the saine necessity forjtheir incorpo- | 


ration in Scotland as there isin England or Ireland, because by the the laws 
of Scotland joint-stock banks have the privil ge ot suing aud being sued; 


ing all those concerned in banking interests in ignorance of the details or | but still L believe that it would give these « ompanies creat facilities and ad- 


principles of the measure to be introduced. (hear, hear ) 
{ can conceive no measure on which it is more important for the govern- 
ment to submit their plans plainly, distinctly, and in detail before parlia- 


| 
| 


ment, than on a measure connected with the public credit and banking in- | 


lerests of the « ountry itis, therefore, fitting for the house now to decide | to these banks. 


whether it will apply to the other banking establishments of the United King- 
dom the enactment as to the issue of promissory paper which was applied last 


| vantages in the transaction of business if they were to obtain charters of in- 


corporation. To these nineteen banks in Scotland, and to those eight banks 

1 [reland, the privilege of issue by the act of last session has been and is 
now confined. I will now state the regulations which we propose to apply 
In attempting to deal with them, we are first met with the 
question, which has excited such deep interest in Scotland, and scarcely less 
in Ireland, ‘“‘ What do you mean to 4 with the circulation of notes below 


the United Kingdom? It is a question of some interest to inquire what is 
the probable amount of that circulation ; and I find that there has been is- 
sued from the month of June, 1816, to June, 1842, about 60,116,000 sove- 
reigns. Since June, 1842, there have been issued from the Mint to the Bank, 
17,012,000/. in silver; and since June, 1842, there haye been put in circula- 
tion by the Bank 11,000,000 oat of these 17,000,000. Now it is exceeding- 
ly difficult to ascertain or form any satisfactory conjecture as to the amount 
of the gold circulation which remains. I do not know any better teat than 
taking the amount of light sovereigns which have been paid in at different 
periods to the Bank, in ascertainiag the proportion they bear at different pe- 
riods to the total amount of sovereigns paid in. In 1839, of the total amount 
of sovereigns paid into the Bank, 21 12 per cent. were rejected as below 
the legal weight. In 1840,28 per cent were rejected; and in 1841, 27 per 
cent. were rejected. In 1842, up to the 10th of June, 33 1-2 per cent, were 
rejected. The proclamation calling in the sovereigns was issued in the 
month of June, and from the 10th of June, 1842, to the 31st of December, 
| 1843, the amount of light gold coin withdrawn from circulation was 11,137,- 
000/. Now, if you estimate that that was at the rate of 30 or 31 per cent. 
on the total amount paid in, that would leave, on that calculation, as the 
amount of the gold circulation diffused throughout this country an amount 
varying between 30,000,000/. and 35,000,0007. If yon called for an estimate 
of the number of guineas in circulation, and the number of notes below 5/., 
belonging to the Bank of England and private and other banks, in circula- 
tion before the withdrawal of small notes below 5/., and if you were to take 
that as the criterion by which you would judge, I do not think you would 
come to avery different conclusion. I think that, therefore, to be the best 
conjecture that can be formed—though necessarily a very vague one—but I 
should think it probable that the amount of gold circulation is somewhere 
between thirty and thirty-five millions. At the same time I am bound to 
admit that the data upon which 1 form my conjecture are very uncertain, 
Still, whatever the sum may be, it does add to the proof of the great stabil- 
ity of our paper currency; and, in addition to our measure of last session, 
it is a guarantee that does not exist in Scotland and Ireland. I propose then 
in those two countries to ascertain the average amount of the issue of each 
bank for a definite past period. I propose to permit the continuance of that 
amount of circulation without any restriction whatever—in short, to apply 
the principle which we applied to the English banks. | You demanded no 
deposite by way of security fromthem. You demanded from them no ten- 
der of gold. You permitted them, without restraint, to issue a limited amount, 
but with due security that any excess over that amount should be practical- 
ly issued in gold. I desire then to apply the same principle to Scotland and 
Ireland. I propose, in the case of both countries to ascertain the average 
from the period which has elapsed since the announcement of the measure 
| of last session, thatis from the 27th of April last. That would be taking a 
| period of 13 lunar months The variation in the issue is very great in Scot- 
fad at ditierent periods. In May and November the amount of issue ex- 
ceeds the issue atother periods of the year. Now, I believe that, as far as Scot- 
land is concerned, itis a matter of great indifference whether you find your 
average upon a review of two years, or of one year, or of six months; 
whether you have two periods of extraordiuary issue, or only take one, in 
the one case taking twelve months and in the othersix. ‘This I believe to 
bea matter of perfect indiffereuce to Scotland, for the amount of circula- 
tion would in such case be nearly the same. But in Ireland Lam bound 'to 
say the period does make a considerable difference, because there has been 
| on the whole a rapid increase in the circulation of promissory notes in that 
country. And I think it is but just, so far as the public interest is concerned, 
to extend the average over the whole period, and not to take in [reland the 
two or the three last months, during which there has been a very large issue 
as compared withthe former months of the year. I propose, therefore, to 
| take the average of thirteen lunar months since the 27th of April last. I 
will take that as the period by which to determine the average; and the 
average issues of each bank during that period will be, according to my 
; proposition, the amount of the issue which they shall thereafter be entitled 
| to make. Now, it makes a material difference in Scotland whether you 
| take the weekly return in the mauner in which you take it in England, or 
| in the manner in which it is now taken iu Scotland. In England you re- 
| quire from the joint-stock banks a weekly return of the amount of notes in 
| circulation ; you divide that return by the number of days of business, and 
that gives you the daily average amount of notes actually in circulation.— 
But iv Scotland a different practice has prevailed. In Scotland, the return 
required by the act of 1841, was a weekly return of the amount of notes ac- 
tually in circulation op a given day in that week—namely, the last day of 
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business. Now, if you takea daily return in Scotland, you effect a very 
material diminution of the circulation, because there is a system of exchang- 
es which has long prevailed in Scotland, and if you were to take the amount 
of notes actually »ssued by any bank, without making allowances for its ex- 
changes with other banks, the return, if made according to the English sys- 
tem, would give an amount of circulation very different from that which you 
have by adhering to the present system. I propose, then, than we shoul 
adhere to that system in taking the return—that we should aliow them the 
benefit derived from these continued exchanges, and permit Scotland to 
make a return as at present of the amount ef bank-notes actually issued from 
the bank on the last day of business in the week (hear ) That is a point to 
which the Scottish bankers attach very great importance. I think the cal- 
culation of the honourable gentleman Opposite was, that it would make a 
difference of 3@ per cent. in the amount of the Scotch circulation, whether 
you take the daily average of the notes or the amount on the last day of 
transacting business in the week. And that is the reason, I apprehend, why 
the amount of the circulation in Scotland appears so low. The return, if you 
entirely relied upon it, would be fallacious it would appear, by that re- 
turn from the last business day of the week, that the amount of notes in cir- 
culation in Scotland does not exceed a sum certainly much smaller than it 
amounts to if you took it at an earlier period of the week. What we pro- 
pose therefore, is, that after having defined the amount which each bank 
shall issue, you shall for the future, after a given day, require each bank to 
certify the amount of its weekly issue, or rather the amount of its issue, as 
at present on the last day of the week ; and that then, in Scotland as in Ire- 
land, you shall take a period of four weeks and determine the average Upon 
that period of four weeks. If the average of the four weeks does not ex- 
ceed the amount of the permitted issue, in that case no restraint whatever 
shall be imposed on the bank ; but if the average issue for the four weeks 
exceeds the permitted amount, in that case the excess, whatever it be, shall 
be issued upon specie. ‘That is the same principle which we have applied 
to the banks in this part of the country ; excepting that, instead of requirng 
a daily return, as in England, we shall respect the cvstem existing in Scot- 
land, and give facility for exchanges between the several banks. We 
shall take the period of four weeks, divide the returns by four, and thus 
determine whether the bank has exceeded its privileged amount of issue or 


As I said before, if the issues of the month are within the permitted 
amount, in that case there will be no necessity for inquiry, beyond that ne- 
cessity which exists for the banks being able at all times to pay their notes 
in specie on demand (hear, hear). Of course we do not propose to inter- 
fere in the slightest degree with that obligation. A sense of their own se- 
curity must, and ought, to impose upon the banks the obligation of keeping a 
sufficient fund ; but provided they keep within the average of the issue al- 
lotted to them within the last 13 mouths, we make no inquiry; we shall 
trust to their own discretion, and to their own sense of the importance of 
conciliating the confidence of those who deal with them. We propose to 
apply the same rule for estimating the average issue of each bank in Ireland. 
We propose to take the average amount of the issues of the banks in Ire- 
land, for the last 13 months, and to permit each bank to continue its issues 
within that average amount ; but if there be any excess to require that that 
excess shall be issued upon specie. Now we are quite willing to trust to 
the honour of the Scotch and Irish banks with regard to this return. We 
propose that they shall make a return to the government of the amount of 
specie held by them, and we propose to give the government power to in- 
stitute inquiries, as in the case of the English banks, in the event of there be- 
ing suspicion of fraud. 1 believe that hitherto there has been no reason for 
the Treasury to exercise that power in the case of the joint-stock banks in 
this country, and I trust there will be none either in Scotland or Ireland.— 
Bat of course, sir, you will perceive that it is necessary we should have 
some security against fallacious returns (hear, hear). We shall require 
from each bank a return of the amount of its weekly issues, We shall re- 
quire a return of the amount of each description of issue, and in that return 
we shall require a distinction to be made between notes below 5/. and 
notes above 5l., and also a return of the amount of gold held by each bank, 
which return shall of course be confidentially made (hear, hear). For we 
think that these are matters of great statistical interest, and that we have a 
perfect right tu require from those who are intrusted withthe privilege of is- 
sue the fullest information with regard to the position of each bank (hear). 
We shall require a specification of the names of all the partners, and of all 
those who are liable for the solvency of the bank; and we shall also re- 
quire the periodical publication, as in this country, of the names of all the 
parties. Of course, as I have already stated, that return of the amount of 
gold in the coffers of each bank will be a confidential communication, for 
the use of the government alone—and no use will be made of that informa- 
tion. But, in the case of a bank which issues beyond the permitted amount 
—in that case it will be necessary to certify to the public that that bank holds 
specie in satisfaction of the excessive issue. We do not propose to disclose 
the exact amount of that specie; we shall merely publish a certificate to the 
effect that such bank has exceeded the permitted issue, but that it holds a 
deposited amount of gold sufficient to meet the excess in its issue of notes 
(hear, hear). The usual weekly returns will of course be made to the 
Stamp Office, and og sae monthly. 

I do not know that 1 have omitted any point to which I ought to have 
drawn your attention. But if any hon. member opposite has a question to 
ask me, I shall be happy to answer him . Then, the question is, in the event 
of any issue beyond the permitted amount, om what shall that issue be based ? 
Shall it be exclusively on goid coin ?—for | apprehend that bullion would 
not be preferred. Or, shall silver be peomitend § 


j ; : o form a part of the foun- 
dation of the issue?) Now, I think there would be a great advantage in per- 


mitting silver coin to form a part of that foundation. In the first place, sil- 
ver coinis a legal tender for the discharge of any sum below 2/., and it 
would be impossible for the bank to get silver except by paying the full 
value at which it circulates. In Ireland, particularly, there is a great advan- 
tage in inducing the banks to hold a considerable amount of silver. It is 
found greatly to facilitate the commercial transactions of the country; and, 
{ am inclined to think, that the same practice should be followed in Scot- 
land. ‘The Bank of Ireland will be ouhinated to these regulations. It wili 
be permitted to issue a certain amount, and there will be the debt from the 
government to the bank, which will be continued ten years. But we shall 
place the Bank of Ireland on the same footing as other banks. Thus suppos- 
ing the Bank of Ireland to return 1,200,000/., at the present moment, and the 
amount of its issues is 3,500,000/., it will be permitted to issue that three 
millions and a half, and to extend its issues beyond that amount, provided 
that increased issue shall be grounded on specie. Now, I conceive the 
adoption of this principle will, in point of fact, impose no inconvenience or 
restriction upon any bank, and that it will give increased security for stability 
to banking concerns, without deranging the habits of business in either 
Scotland or treland, and without preventing them from giving their custom- 
ers precisely the same amount of accommodation as hitherto. I know that 


some of the banks in Scotland feel it right to keep a considerable amount of 


specie by theum—some of them, I believe, keep not less than one-fourth, and 
some of them one-fifth of their circulation by them in specie. Just let us 
see how this new regulation will operate in Scotland and Ireland. I hold in 
my hand an account of the aggregate amount of circulation of the Scotch 
banks for the 13 months ending March, 1845. That amount was, on the 


week ending 27th April, 1844, 2,814,000/.; the week ending the 25th of 


Mey the amount was 3,041,0000. ; and so it went on to the month of June, 
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do not single it out, meaning to imply thereby that other banks are not 
equally respectable, but I do not happen to have an account of the circula- 
tion of other banks. Now the amount of issue—the circulation of the Pro- 
vincial Bank of Lreland, not —— any particular period, but taking the 
first Saturday in March for seve successive years, and comparing the 
amount of note circulation with the amount of specie in gold and silver held 
by that bank, it being under no obligation, except by an arrangement with 
the Bank of Ireland to retain more than one-fifth in specie, is as follows :— 
On the first Saturday in March, in 1839, circulation of notes, 950,000, and 
on the same day it held a deposit in gold of 305,000/, and in silver 45,0000. ; 
that is 350,000/. in specie was the security for the issues of that bank. In 
1840, on the same } the notes issued amounted to 860,000/, and the 
amount of gold held in deposit was 330,000/. and of silver 62,0007. In 1841 
the amount of notes issued was 832,000/., the deposit in gold 321,600/., and 
in silver it was so large as 70,000/., being a deposit of specie of 391,000/. to 
support a circulation of 832,000/., or nearly one half; and thatis a voluntary 
act of the bank, that bank deeming it not right to rest any pressure on the 
Bank of Ireland, but that it ougitt to have a foundation for its issues sufficient 
to meet from its own resources any demand that might be made uponit. In 
the year 1825, on the first Saturday in March, the amount of the issue of 
notes was 1,046,000/., while the deposite in gold was 397,000/. and in silver 
29,0002., thus the total amount of deposit voluntarily held by that bank was 
426,000/. as the foundation of its issues, which enables it with great advan- 
tage to the proprietors to give the highest satisfaction to the public. Now 
Lask from the remaining banks of Scotland no such corresponding amount 
of specie ; but I do ask them, in case they should exceed the limited amount 
of issue, that they should give a guarantee to the public that there shall be 
in the hands of each bank a certain amount of specie in order to meet any 
sudden demand. Now, inorder to give ample time for the banks to make 
preparation for these new regulations, 1 propose that they will not take 
etfect until the Ist of January next, and I feel perfectly certain that each 
bank in Ireland and in Scotland will be enabled, without the least derange- 
ment of its business, to make provision for conducting its affairs under these 
new regvlations. I have not stated yet what bearing these regulations 
would have upon the banks of Ireland. In the case of all the banks of that 
country there has been a rapid increase in the circulation since April last.— 
In the case of the Bank of Ireland, the circulation has increased from 3,600,- 
000/., to 3,900,0002., at which it stands at present. The aggregate circula- 
tion of the other banks of Ireland has increased from 2,357 ,000/., at which | 
it stood in April last, to 3,105,000/., at which it stands at present; and if | 
compare the circulation as it stood in August last with what it was on the 
29th of March in the present year, I find that the increase in the circulation 
has been from 1,974,000/ to 3,105,000/. Now Lshould object to take the 
last tbree months in Ireland as the foundation by which I should determine 
the future amount of issue. 

I said in the case of Scotland that the period I should take was a matter of 
comparatively little importance, because I admit that there has been no in- 
crease in the circulation of Scotland ; but seeing the great increase that las 
taken place in the case of Ireland, I think I am justitied in extending the 
average over the whole year. At the same time, [ am not prepared to say 
that this increase has taken place for the purpose of obtaining any undue ad- 
vantage. Though there appears to be a great increase, [ rather think it 
partly arises from this circumstance—namely, that the returns lately have 
been kept with much greater accuracy than they used to be formerly, and 
the amount of circulation was then greater than it appeared to be ; and, 
partly, the increase arises from this more gratifying fact—there has been a 
good harvest, an increased demand for capital in Ireland, and an increased 
demand for circulation, all causing an increase in the issues of promissory 
notes. But, taking the case of the Provincial Bank of Treland, these regula- 
tions will not have the slightest effect on its issues. So far from it-—that that | 
bank, having reserved, and wisely reserved, 400,000/., it will be enabled to 
increase its issues by that amount, provided these issues take place upon 
specie alone. Then with regard to the Belfast and National Bank, they will 
now have such areserve in s pecie as to enable them, with satisfaction to 
themselves, to work out this measure without in the slightest degree de- 
ranging their affairs. The amount the Bank of Ireland will be permitted to 
issue will be, taking the average of the last 13 lunar months, 3,706.0002., 
and the amount all the other banks will be permitted to issue, will be 2,565,- 
0007., making a total of issues for Ireland of 6,272,00 0/. 





the 7th of December, 1844. In the week | 


pense by providing a sufficient | 


Now, in England, in the case of bankruptcy or the withdrawal of the cir- 
culation of a bank, you oblige the Bank of England to supply the void so crea- | 
ted. Let us take the case of both couutries. The permitted amount of is- 
sue in Scotland will be 3,041,000/. In England, in the case of the bankrupt- 
cy of a bank, the Bank of England is entitled to supply the void, and make a 





May 31 
average circulation of each bank for each year, He also understood that he 
sroposed to com the monthly average with the limit divided from the 
yearly average, that all issued beyond that limit should be issued upon spe- 
cie in their own hands, and that the banks should be called upon at any 
time to make confidential returns of their amount of specie. In this case, 
of course, if the monthly average of notes did not exceed the limit nothing 
more would be said ; but if it did exceed the limit it would be sufficient for 
the government to see by the returns that the amount in specie was equal to 
the excess beyond the yearly limit. Now he apprehended it would be found 
as the right hon. baronet had stated, that the banks in Scotland generally 
held specie to the amount of one-fourth, or one-sixth, or, perhaps, it would 
be better to say the average of one-fifth, by agreement. So that supposing 
the banks in Scotland generally held one-fifth part of their circulation in spe- 
cie, they might, without increasing the amount of their specie, extend by 
one-fifth their circulation. He should be glad to know if he was correct in 
that assumption. 

Sir R. PEEL said that was exactly the principle on which he bad proceed- 
ed. They permitted the Bank of England to issue £8,000,000 without re- 
quiring that they should hold a shilling, a bank-note, or a single security ; 
but they said if the Bank wished to issue £500,000 beyoud the £8,000,000 
the issue should be on specie. They now proposed the same thing with re- 
spect to Scotland. They did not at all diminish the obligation—they did 
uot inquire what was the amount of gold at present in circulation. They 
only devolved upon them the entire responsibility of having the notes con- 
verted into coiv, and required, as in respect of English banks, that the excess 
of the issue should be made upon specie (hear, hear ). 

MR. F. MAULE said he thanked the right hon. gentleman opposite for 
the clear and distinct explanation he had now given of his intended measure, 
and would frankly admit that he had most fully redeemed every pledge he 
gave to the deputation of which he [Mr. F. M.] had been a member, and 
which waited on the right hon. gentleman not many days ago on the subject 
(hear, hear]. He thought it would be wrong in him now to give any opin- 
io: whatever on this measure, but he could not help saying one thing—name- 
ly, that whether it was good or bad, it was at least not so dangerous as he 
had expected [hear, wowed All he would say on the present occasion was 
that he must not be considered as pledging himself to its details in now con- 
senting to the introduction of the measure. 

MR. SHEIL said he wished to express his strong approbation of the 
course which the government was about to adopt with respect to the Bank 
of Ireland. 

Mr. WARBURTON wished to know if the deposit of specie equal to the 
amount of excess might be kept either in gold or silver? If it were to be 
optional to keep it in silver, he presumed the government did not mean to 
exempt the banks from the obligation to pay in gold any notes presented 
above the amount of 40s. 

Sir R. PEEL said he did not mean to lessen in the smallest degree the re- 
sponsibility of every bank to provide sufficient gold to meet the demands 
uvon it. 
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EPISCOPAL FREE CHURCH. 
For the use of British Emigrants. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 

The Committee appointed by the meeting held at the house of H. B. M. 
Consul, ou Monday, the 14th wi¢.,to mature andreport to a future meeting, a 
plan for the establishment of a Free Church for British Emigrants who are 
members of the Church of England, and continually in vast numbers arrive 
at the port of New York: beg leave most respectfully to state, 

That they have met on several occasions, during the interval of time 
which has Since elapsed, and devoted their best attention to the considera- 
tion of the subject entrusted to them. 

As empowered by the meeting. the Committee have likewise added to 
their number such gentlemen disposed to co-operate with them, whose 
names will give character and weight to the important object it is their most 
earnest wish to accomplish ; namely—Jolu Charles Beal, M. D., Don Alon- 
zo Cushman, Esq., Joseph Fowler, Esq., Win. H. Hobart, M. D, Heury 
Jessop, Esq., John R. Livingston, jun., Esq., Charles N. 8. Rowland, Esq., 
Edw. fF. Sanderson, Ksq., and Floyd Smith, Esq. 

The Committee, vot insensible to the great and permanent advantages 
which might be derived from the liberal provision of Fler Majesty’s Govera- 
ment, could the Act of Parliament, known as the Consular, be strictly follow- 
ed out in this country, have, in their deliberations, duly considered the sub- 
ject, as will appear from the accompanying documents: and unanimously 








fresh issue of notes—two-thirds being issued on security. There is scarce- 
ly any person who will deny that the influence of the Bank of England ex- 
tends to Scotland. Supposing a bank failed for 200 ,000/., and that sum was 
thus withdrawn from circulation, you will then be restricted from supplying | 
the void, and you will, at the same time, impose upon Scotland the necessity 
of getting anadditional supply of gold. How do | propose to meet thot dif 
ficulty ? I propose to adopta rule for Scotland which is not adopted in Eng- 
land. In Scotland, where there are only joint-stock banks, and also in Ire, 
land, I propose to permit theunionandincorporation of twojoint-stock banks, 
and also to permit the united banks to issue an amount of circulation equal 
to that of the separate banks. In England you do not permit twe joint-stock 
banks to be incorporated, or a private bank to be incorporated with a juint- | 
stock-bank ; but in the case of the occurrence of such a voidas I have 
mentioned, L will permit a bank, carrying on safe business, to dispose of its 
privileges to some other bank, and that the two banks shall become united, 
and that the criterion of their issue, when thus united, shall be the amount 
of the issues of the two when separate. It certainly may happen that there 
may be abankruptcy so sudden, that such a union and incorporation may 
be impossible. | think it better, however, not to anticipate such an occur- 
rence now. In my opinion, by permitting the union of two banks, and that 
their united issues be equal to their previous separate issues, you take am- 
ple and sufficient means to meet any probable contingency of this kind. I 
must say if the circulation wastofall below 3,000,0002., L would haveno objec- 
tion whatever to devise some other remedy; but the permission of the two 
banks to unite will, in my opinion, provide an ample remedy. Now, I am 
not aware ofany point which Ll have omitted in the course of this explana- 
tion, and I think it will be seen I have strictly applied to Ireland aul tows 
land the principles applied to joint-bank stocks in this country—imposing no 
obligation upon them—requiring no interfereuce with their concerns, as was 
the case in England, svevtied they do not exceed their limits; and if they 
do, applying the Eng}ish law, and requiring that the excess will be founded 
upon specie. I give ample time, too, sufficient to satisfy any party, for the 
purpose of preparing for the application of these new regulations. I im- 
pose no limit on the issues. I permit in Ireland and in Scotland an unre- 
served amount of issues, providod only they take place within certain lim- 
its—namely, of the deposits of that which they profess to represent, and 
which they exclude from circulation—the current coin of the realin. 1 con- 
tinue to them the privileges they say they have for many years enjoyed, and 
that especially to which they attach so much importance, the issue of 27. 
notes. If the louse sanction this measure, I will have the satisfaction of 
feeling that by it we have added to the stability of th » circulation of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom—that by empowering the sank of England to judge of what 
the amount of circulation is in every part of the United Kingdom, by giving 
a guarantee to that bank that the amount will not exceed the available 
amount of specie—by doing all this, which will be effected by this measure, 
I feel you will givea guarantee to the circulation, upon maintaining the con- 
fidence in which I believe prosperity to be mainly dependent. Don’t let it 
be said that Ireland and Scotland have never exercised prejudicial influences | 
upon the Bank of England. I wish not to enter into the consideration of 
that question; but | think I could show, if it were necessary, that precisely 
at the period when the Bank of England was making great exertions to en- 
sure the convertibility of paper into coin, there camea pressure upon it from 
Scotland and from teed which mainly impeded its exertions to support 
the commercial credit. 1 speak of the years 1836 and 1839; and if it will 
be necessary, | shall he ableto show that it is but justice to impose upon Ire- 





land and upon Scotland some part of that burden, which I admit tobeborne 

by them in unequal proportions—of being prepared to meeta demand aris- 
ing from any sudden political crisis or commercial shock. I believe this may | 
be done to a very great extent without interfering with any one interest or | 
diminishing to any extent the legitimate accommodation which has been 
heretofore granted to or expected by the agricultura! or any other interest in 
lreland or Scotland; and I do hope that upon reflection—] deprecate any 
credit for this scheme—I hope upon reflection you will permit this bill to be 
printed so that its enactments may next come into consideration .—I expect 
that you, hon. gentlemen of Scotland, and you, hon. gentlemen of Ireland, | 
will udmit that this bill will give security to our general circulation without 
at the same time affecting any one of the interests which you naturally and 

| justly cherish. The right hon. gentleman concluded by moving that the | 
chairman be directed to ask for leave to bring in two separate bills for Ire- | 





| land and Scotland to regulate the issue of banks in those countries. | 
| MR. C. WOOD in juired if it was intended to leave untouched by the | 
| present measure notes for fractional sums, such as notes for 25s. 7? 7 
| Sir R. PEEL said, that be cert iinly would consider it an improvement if | 

those notes for fractional sums were discontinued, but he did not engage in | 


| lus present sé heme to prohibit them, though he wished to reserve any op- 


| portavity that might arise of considering the point 
| MR. C,. WOUD said he understood that the right hon. baronet proposed to 
‘continue the return from the Scotch bauks as at present, so as to know the 





concur in the opinion, that it will be impossible to establish a Church, with- 
out direct infringement upon Catholic principles, which no true churchman 
would desire—otherwise, than in connexion with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America, and in accordance with the provisions of her Constitu- 
tion. 

Believing, however, that-a strict adherence to the unity of the Church, as 
an essential principle of their religion, will bespeak the liberal support 
of the es so and piously-disposed in England, as well as the imme- 
diate and necessary aid of the members of the Anglo-American Church, the 
Committee very earnestly recommend the prov iding of spiritual ministra- 
tions for their fellow-countrymen in the only way in which it can be done, 
and asa Christian duty ; regardless of pecuniary or personal considerations, 
or of national bias, or aught else than the love of Christ shed abroad in 
the heart, constraining them thereto. 

In the hope that this may be done promptly and efficiently, the Commit- 
tee now offer the following suggestions, in discharge of the duty reposed in 
them, and for the further consideration of this meeting. 

Ist. They would recommend the renting of a convenient room for holding 
divine service, in connexion with the proposed object, that is to say, for the 
more immediate benefit of British emigrants, but, of course, for the use of 
such other persons as may feel disposed to attend, temporarily. 

This measure will give time for maturing some future plans of — 
for collecting money for building purposes, or the purchase of a Church or 
Chapel, should one present itself ; and for testing the value and importance 
of the enterprise itself. 

The following rooms have been offered—the “ Coliseum,” which will 
seat from 800 to 1000 persons, at $800 per annum, including the expense ot 
fuel, lights, and attendance; the “ Minerva,” a beautiful room, which will 
seat about 800 persons, at $600, also including the aforementioned expenses, 
or at $500, if occupied only on the morning and afternoon of the Lord’s 
day, and not in the evening: and, a room on the corner of Lispenard Street 
and Broadway, over the store of Mr. Rockwell, which will seat from 300 to 
500 persons, at $400, independent of fuel, &c., but require an outlay for 
cleaning, &c. This room, however, may be had exclusively for a Church, 
which is not the case with either of the other establishments. 

2dly. The Committee would suggest the importance of an immediate 
provision for the necessary support of the proposed undertaking ; and, that 
the expense may not fall upon a few individnals, would point out how, and 
in what way, the means may be obtained. 

They would recommend. then, that one thousand dollars at least, be forth- 
with raised, to begin the work; and, surely, there can be no doubt, that one 
hundred gentlemen may be found, disposed to contribute thereto in the 
ratio of even $10 each, if no more! The Committee, therefore, advise that 
the appeal on behalf of this object be now made general, not only to British 
merchants and English residents, but to every Episcopalian in New York, 
since not one of them, whose heart is in the right place will withhold his 
hand from giving, of what country soever he may be. 

In connexion herewith, the Committee also respectfully submit the pro- 
priety of an application for aid to the Rev., the Rector, Churchwardens and 
Vestry of Trinity Church, N. Y., who, in consideration of the original grant 
to them of their present possessions from the British Crown, will, probably, 
not refuse at least the sum of money usually given to the Rectors of City 
Charches ; but, with a becoming liberality, will appropriate a share of their 
bounty in favour of an object which has claims wpon the Church at large. 

The Committee, in like manner, would suggest the propriety of address- 
ing an appeal to the members of the Church of England at home, and a me- 
morie] to the Right Honourable and Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
London, to be laid before Her Majesty’s Government,—from aconviction 
that the harmony and agreement existing between the Mother Church, and 
her legitimate offspring in the United States of America, in all the essentials 
of her must holy faith, as well as in her rites, ceremonies, doctrine and 
worship, and a desire on the part of British residents here not to do any 
thing which would disturb the same, or contravene established principles, 
will call forth a demonstration of their approbation and assistance to what- 
ever extent it m ly be needed. 

3dly. ‘Lhe Committee would recommend theappointment of a Provisional 
Committee, Treasurer and Secretary, until suchtime that a religious society 
can be formed in furtherance of the object proposed, according to the pr‘ 
visions of the “ Revised Statute,” in such case made and provided, and the 
canonical requirements of the Diocese. 

fthly. The Commuttee would say aword uponthe importance of apporn 
a suitable person to the ¢ fice of Ch iplain, that he be aman w ho will de ote 
himself to the work with a hearty zeal, and to do good to the best of i's 


tT 


| ability—the Lord helping him 


A Presbyter of the Charch of England, "canonically re« eived into U 
Anglo American Church, acquainted with the peculiar fe lings of his own 
countrymen, and not wholly ignorant of the nature of things here, will pro- 
bably be, at all times, the most suited for such an appointment. 
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Upon the adoption of these and the like measures, if carried out with 
nnanimity and zeal, the Committee verily believe the proposed object may 
be safely and securely proceeded with. The small sum of money required 
for so laudable an enterprise is but an item among so many, who must and 
d» feel an interest in it; and, as there is really nothing of party in the un- 
dertaking—of party either in or out of the Church, they sincerely hope it 
will prosper, redounding to the praise and glory of God, and the salvation o f 
immortal souls. ' 

Imploring, therefore, the grace and blessing of the Almighty, “ without 
whom nothing is strong, nothing is. holy,” the Committee submit their re- 
port for the action of this meeting. 

(Signed.) 

New York, May 26th., 1846, 


The Lay Documents referred to, 
Extract from the Minutes of the Committee at the meeting held at the house 

of Thomas Dison, Esq., Aprid 16, 1845. 

‘Resolved, That the British Consul be requested to make application to 
the Bishop of the Diocese of New York to obtain his views regarding the 
use of the English Book of Common Prayer in the proposed Free Charch for 
the use of British Emigrants.’ ; 

At the meeting held at the house of John Charles Beales, M. D., the Brit- 
ish Consul reported having addressed a letter to the Bishop of New York, to 
which he had receiyed a reply,—both having been read, on motion of the 
Rev. Mr. Marcus, were ordered to be put on file for future reference. 

On motion of Mr. Fowler, seconded by Dr. Beales, 

Resolved, That inview of the sentiments expressed in Bishop Onderdonk’s 
letter the use of the English Book of Common Prayer in the proposed Free. 
Church for the use of British Emigrants is inexpedient. 


Antu. Barcray, Chairman. 


Copy of Correspondence with the Chairman and the Bishop of New York, 
New York, April 17th, 1845. 

Right Rev. and Dear Sir,—The great destitution, in spiritual matters, 
of newly arrived British emigrants in this city, having excited the attention 
of some of their countrymen resident here, certain of the latter have con- 
certed to adopt the best measures which can besuggested fortheir reliefand 
comfort, and for retaining the Protestant Charch emigrants within the fold 
of that Church. For that purpose it is proposed to form an English Con- 
gregation, as is done in almost every foreign country, and to establish a free 
British Chapel for emigrants, in which ‘the celebration of Divine Service 
shall be according to the rites and ceremonies of the United Charch of Eng- 
land and Ireland.’ 

We know, that as regards the laws of the land in which we live, we are 
free to worship as we please, and to pray for whom we please. But we 
should be averse to separate ourselves by any measure we contemplate, from 
the Church existing in this country, derived from that of England. My own 
view and determination is, to abandon the project, if the use of the Common 
Prayer of the Church of England ‘ in extenso’ meet with the disapprobation 
ofthe Bishop of this Diocese, or of the clergy ia general of this city, or if it 
be likely to give general offence. 

I beg leave, therefore, to solicit your sentiments, of approbation or disap- 
probation, in regard to the adoption of the Ritual of the Church of England 
iu the proposed Chapel, first, to the full extent thereof: and, if thatbe ob- 
jected to, secondly, to the mere introduction into the service according to 
the Book of Common Prayer of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, of a Prayer or Prayers for the Queen and those in authority 
under her. 

Iam, with the greatest respect, Right Reverend Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
AstHony Banrciay. 
The Rt. Rev. B. T. Oxpervonk, &c. &c., &e. New York. 


FRANKLIN STREET, April 18, 1845 

My Dear Sir,—In replying to your favour of yesterday, it of course be- 
hooves me to premise that I caunot do so in an oficial, but only in my per- 
eonal —. Deeply impressed, however, with the value and import- 
ance, and the traly Christian character, of the enterprise to which you re- 
fer, I will take the liberty of submitting my views respecting it under such 
heads as present themselves to my mind. 

The matter appears to me to wear two general aspects, the first purely 
religious, and the second religious and civil combined. 1 apprehend this 
second to be that in which it is viewed in connection with your reference to 
it as a proposal ‘to form an English congregation, as is done in almost every 
foreign co untry, in which “the celebration of divine service shall be ac- 
cording to the rites and ceremonies of the United Chureh of England and 
Ireland.” ’ 

If I understand rightly, this reference is to an Act of Parliament author- 
ising Consuls in foreign countries to provide British Chapels. 

Having but limited information on this subject, Lought, as I do, to speak 
on it with much deference — I will venture, however to express the opinion 
that cases like the present can hardly be supposed to have | were within the 
purview of the legislators, when they provided for worship in ‘conformity 
with the rites and ceremonies of the Church of England.’ It has occurred to 
ine that reference must have been had in this provision to countries in 
which worship in the English tungue could not be expected except by pro- 
vision from home; and especially to countries in which, have by such pro- 
vision, the members of the Church of England would be deprived of spiritu- 
al privileges except in bodies not in communion with their own Church. 

It is also probable that this admirable provision for English Chapels con- 
templated, nota country to which large numbers of British subjects emigrate 
with the intention of a permanent transfer of their residence and civil con- 
nection, but rather those to which they temporarily resort as public ftune- 
tionaries, for business, for economy. fur pleasure, for health, for education of 
children, or for other purposes involving no civil counection with the coun- 
try to which they go, and with the intention of continuing to be, in all re- 
spects and exclusively, British subjects, and to return sooner or later to their 
own country ? 

Under such circumstances, the provisions of the act—if I am right in the 
supposition that they are provisions of an act of Parliament—are right and 
praiseworthy. They aim at the very proper object of retaining in true at 
tachment to their sovereign and country, and to its established Church, 
those. who appear, and design to appear, as long as they shall remain in a 
‘ foreign country,’ only as subjects of the British Empire, and members 
of ‘the United Chnreh of England and Ireland’ 

Very different, however; oat entirely understood as different, is the case, 
almost universally, of British emigrants to this country. They are, and are 
known and acknowledged to be persons desirous of changing their permanent 
residence, and with it their civil connection, their interests, and their social 
relations. Are such persons in the contemplation of the act—I believe 
known as the Consular Act—which provides for Church of England Chap- 
els in foreign countries? L respectfully submit the question. 

: In this e¢vi/ bearing of the point, there is room for difference of principles, 
views, and feelings, among those who would be of one mind respecting it in 
its purely religious aspect. There might by some be seen danger, and 
there doubtless would, by very many, be found an occasion of political ex- 
citement and alarm, in a religious establishment whose tendency would be 
to cherish foreign civil and religious attachments among those who have 
come hither with the view of being admitted, or who may have been admit- 
ted, to our civil franchises. 

Our French and German Churches are purely American in their character. 
Nor am [ aware that the foreign congregatious of amy denominations among 
us are otherwise. 

It gives me now much pleasure to advert to what I doubt not furnishes 
the main principle and motive of the worthy gentlemen who have embarked 
in this enterprise—its purely religious aspect—its connection with the spirit- 
ual and moral benefit of the large class of persons principally designed to be 
benefited by it. This class is oman of immigrants from the British 

Empire landing kt this port by hundreds every year, and remaining here, 
seme permanently, others for a longer or shorter period before removing to 
our immense interior regions. A large portion of them have enjoyed at 
home the invaluable benefits of the English parochial system; which gave 
them a religious standing, interested them in religious services, cherished in 
them a wholesome consciousness that the character of the Church was im- 
plicated in their own, secured to them the great blessings of pastoral counsel 
and admonition, and engaged them in the use of the divinely appointed 
means of grace for nourishing and strengthening in them the influence of 
sound Christianity, piety aud morality 

Unfortunately, on their arrival here, a stop is put to all this. Neither our 
parish nor our mission Churches afford a tithe of the accommodation neces- 
sary to gather them in for their accustomed religious duties ; while the pas- 
tors of those churches are too much burdened with their proper cares and 
labours to enable them to seek out these wandering and foldless sheep. 





Meanwhile, among strangers, in a land of strange habits, and unhappily in the 
midst of uaprincipled and profligate men who are wont to take every advan- | 
tage of strangers, th y are in great danger of having their characters cor- | 
rupted, their pecuniary means dissipated, their prospects blasted, and their | 
Fannilic 3 rained, before they have had time or opportunity to give proper at- 
tention to the subject of their permanent settlement and occupation — As | 
Christians we cavnot but feel a deep interest in the spiritual aud moral pri- 
vations of these fellew members of the Catholic Church of Christ. [sav ir: | 
Meaning those whose baptismal admission to Clare 


American-born, the British-born who are here ¢emporarily, and the British- 
born who have permanently transferred themselves hither—we ail, in that 
best of unions which is formed and cherished by joint connection with the 
Catholic Church, feel for the miserable privations of these fellow members 
of that one body. 

How can our sympathy for them be best and most fitly exercised ? 

I apprehend that no pointis clearer than that in the purity of the early 
Church, the independence of the several national sel wo of that Catholic 
body, and the claims of each to full intercommunion with the others, and to 
the submission of the ministers and members of the others, when within its 
bounds, to its authority, were fully recognized and respected. Bound togeth- 
er by union in all the essentials of the faith, ministry, and polity of the Chris- 
tian Church, aud by fraternal intercourse with each other, they were at liber- 
ty to regulate circumstantials for themselves. Christians and Christian 
ministers, passing from one branch of the Church to another, attached them- 
selves to he latter while they were within its bounds, attended its worship, 
communed in its fellowship, acknowledged the spiritual care of its pastors, 
and if clergy, officiated according to its ritual; in all cases giving due proof 
of their Christian or clerical standing. 

Our Chureb and the Church of England are related to each other just as 
national churches were in primitive times, before popery intruded unchris 
tian terms of communion, and ultra-protestantism cast off the essential Chris- 
tian polity. 

In accordance, therefore, with this principle, would respectfully suggest, 
should be the character of the proposed arrangements for the spiritual care 
and benefit of English immigrants. We of the American Church should see 
in them fellow members of our own household of faith, standing greatly in 
ueed of our providing for their spiritual wants and welfare. I would to God 
we had long ago realised our duty in this matter, and discharged it. We 
lave been criminally negligent. Our brethren of the same Church, coming 
from the branch of it to which these immigrants belonged, are moved to 
Christian compassion on them, I thank God for it, and pray that we may 
not be backward in following an example which we should have set, and 
co-operating where we should have /ed. 

Blessed indeed, and truly Christian, is that sympathy of their fellow 
countrymen which would provide a pastor to look after these immigrants 
on their arrival at our port ; to direct their attention to suitable places for 
their immediate accommodation ; to put them in the way of receiving the 
best advice touching their permanent settlement and occupation in this 
country ; to gather them into a temple where they may again realize the 
blessings of their well remembered parish Church; aud to extend to them 
such pastoral offices as they or their families may need. 

After the remarks which I have made, you are prepared, my dear sir, for 
the avowal of the opinion that the plan on which all this can be done con- 
sistently with the true principles of the Christian Church, is by gathering 
these immigrants into this branch of it, and placing them under é/s spiritual 
care and culture. I may add thata clergyman of this Church, whether or- 
dained here, or sieve tate it after ordination, cannot, within its bounds, 
canonically use any other than i/s liturgy ; and that a foreign clergyman can- 
uot, consistently with Catholic principles, officiate here under any ecclesi- 
astical responsibility independent of this Church, or by any other than its 
own liturgy. 

I apply these remarks only to bone fide public worship. I know of no 
rule which would prevent a British consul, or other British subject. from 
having household worship under the leading of whomsvever, or according to 
whatsoever form, le may elect. 

[ have no doubt that ina congregation of the peculiar description contem- 
plated, the canon of our Church providing for special forms of prayer, 
would allow of the addition to our liturgy of a prayer for the Queen of Eng- 
land and those in authority under her. Its expediency, however, under all 
the circumstances, I would respectfully submit for consideration. Nothing 
of the kind is done in our French and German Churches. That the chaplain 
should be an Englishman who has been ordained in England, I should think 
highly desirable, as such a one may be enpposed best able truly to sympa- 
thize with the immigrants, and understand their wants. It would also be 
important that he have some personal acquaintance with the state of things 
in this country, and the ways of its people. 

I have not stopped to ask myself whether it is probable that such an es- 
tablishment as | have now contemplated would receive support from Eng- 
land. From the geverument it probably would not. | can hardly doubt, 
however, that there are in the Church of England good and true Christians, 
both clerical and lay, who would gladly extend patronage to well devised 
and well executed plans for the spiritual welfare, on sound Catholic princi 

sles, of the large numbers of the me:nbers of their Cluurch who are constant- 
+ removing hither. 

Craving your pardon for the length to which I have suffered myself to be 
carried ; praying that by God’s blessing, this holy and benevolent enterprise 
may be carried into efficient and successful operation ; and cherishing a cor- 
dial and pleasing recollection of the long past days of our early friendship, I 
have the honour to be. Dear Sir, with sentiments of high regard, 

Yours most truly, 
Antuoxy Barctay, Esq. Bens. T, ONDERDONK 
Proceedings at the last Meeting. 

At a meeting held in the Sunday-School Room of St. John’s Chapel, 
in this city, pursuant to public notice, on Monday evening, the 26th 
instant, in furtherance of the establishment of an Anglo-American Free 
Church for British Emigrants arriving at the pout of New York, H. B. M. 
Consul, Anthony Barclay, Esq., having been called to the chair, and the Rev. 
Moses Marcus appointed secretary ; the chairman, after a few prefatory re- 
marks, requested the Rev. John M, Wainwright, D. D., an assistant minis- 
ter of Trinity Church,—seeing they were met to advance the propagation 
of the gospel,—to invoke the blessing of the Almighty upon the proposed 
undertaking. Whereupon, the Rev. Doctor having so opened the proceed 
ings of the meeting with appropriate Collects, &c. from the Liturgy of the 
Church, the minutes of the former meeting were read by the secretary, fol- 
lowed by the Report of the Committee, and the able documentary corres- 
pondence thereunto appended. 

On motion of the Rey. Professor M’Vickar, D. D. 

Resolved unanimously—“ That the Report now read be received, and 
that this meeting do approve the principle of Catholic unity, which the Com- 
mittee recommend, oan are so properly auxious to maintain in the establish- 
ment of a Free Church for British Emigrants arriving at the Port of New 
York: nevertheless, that in the use of the Liturgy of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of America, it is their earnest desire there may be added such 
further prayers for the authorities of their native land, as may be approved 
by the Ecclesiastical head of this Diocese.” 

A committee was also appointed to engage a proper building for holding 
divine worship, as soon as 1000 dollars had been collected 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 3-4, 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 31, 1845. 
~ We are without later intelligence from England, but the Great Western 
is due and may be hourly expected. 

MORE LIBERTY—LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S RESOLUTIONS. 

The noble Whig scion of the house of Bedford, has laid ou the Parlia- 
mentary table the following nine resolutions; and it was agreed between 
Lord John and the Premier, that they should be brought up for discussion 
on the 26th of the present month. 
contain a mixture of good and evil : 

Resolution 1. That the present state of political tranquillity, and the re- 
cent revival of trade, afford to this house an opportunity to consider of such 


— as may tend permanently to improve the condition of the labouring 
classes. 


Like most of the Whig measures, they 


a That those laws which impose duties usually called protective, tend to 
impair the efficiency of labour, to restrict the free interchange of commodi- 
lies, and to impose on the people unnecessary taxation. 

3. That the present corn law tends to check improvements in agriculture, 
produces uncertainty in all farming speculations, and holds out to the own- 
ers and occupiers of land prospects of special advantage which it fails to 
secure. 

1. That this house will take the said laws into consideration, with a view | 
to such cautious and deliberate arrangements as way be most ben >ficial to all | 
classes of her Majesty's subjects. : 


5. That the freedom of industry would be promoted by a careful revision 
of the law of parochial settlement which aes prevails in England and 
Wales. } 

6. That a systematic plan of colonization would partially relieve those dis- 
tricts of the country where the deficiency of e1 reyment has been most in- | 


‘I * Sa | 


The 7th, 8th, and 9th resolutions refer to increased means for promoting 


urious to the labourers in husbandry 





the moral and religious instruction of the people, and whic h, if properly 


h-membership was torm- and judiciously carried out, no human being will be found to object "| 


ed either in the English or the American branch of that Church—those | them. 
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The first four resolutions have reference to the corn laws, and are intend 
ed to re-open the corn question to another discussion during the present 
session, notwithstanding it was tacitly understood that this subject should 
remain untouched for another year. If the question be forced on again pre- 
maturely, it will oblige Sir Robert Peel to fall back on the landholders for 
support, which support may be given at the expense of some really good 
and practical measure which the Premier may have in view, and may be 
compelled to abandon. 

As all great and important changes should be made gradually and cau- 
tiously; as the corn law system of England is interwoven with the great 
interests of the country, and as, moreover, the present rapid improvements 
in the science of agriculture and increased productiveness of the soil, are 
great preparatories to a further reduction of the corn tariff—it would seen 
wise and judicious to permit the premier to chose his own time for suck 
further ameliorations of the code, as the true interests of the country de- 
mand. 

The 5th resolution contemplates some revision inthe poor laws ; and as the 
present unpopular law was a Whig measure, and its severity has been modi- 
fied by the Tories, Lord John Russell’s revision, it is feared, will recall the 
former stringent clauses. If so, we must rely on “ Young England,” who 
seem to have taken the poor into their immediate keeping, todo battle with 
his lordship. 

How far an extensive system of colonization may be beneficial to the na- 

tion at large, seems to be a question involved in muchdoubt. The poor re- 
sort to the colenies in large numbers already, and although labourers are re- 
quired, still if introduced without an adequate proportion of persons with 
capital, and those who have some means, we should fear the result would 
not be as favourable as many persons imagine. It is quite easy for the 
government to make grants of land and to employ ships to convey poor 
and destitute persons to their new destination ; but every one who has re- 
sided in a British colony—or indeed in any new settlement—knows that 
when the emigrant has really reached his land, he has only surmounted half 
his difficulties. ‘The European unaccustomed to the use of the axe, is for a 
time, or until he has learned the use of that potent implement of civilization , 
powerless in the dense forests of America ; and even after he has achieved 
this important matter, time is required to brlng forth the fruits of the earth, 
and a still longer period is demanded to construct roads in order to convey 
his produce to market. 
A community then of almost penniless emigrants in anew and especially 
a remote settlement is by no means desirable ; but if with labouring settlers 
there bea proper proportion of persons with means at their disposal, the little 
colony willgrow with three-fold rapidity. It would therefore appear needful 
that if the government of Great Britain were to send out poor emigrants and. 
put them on lands gratuitously, some further assistance in money or provis- 
ions would be requisite to enable them to get over the first and second years. 
But this would be a costly process, and one which the people of England 
are not prepared to bear. The government can undoubtedly do much to 
facilitate volunteer emigration, but we fear the forced emigration will be at- 
tended with very many difficulties. 

Suppose for instance, it were determined to send off to the colonies two 
millions of paupers from England and Wales; one million from Ireland, and 
half a million from Scotland—and a less number would produce no sensible 
relief—what would be the cost of their transportation to British America, the 
Certainly not less than one pound each 
for the voyage across the Atlantic, including provisions, and a like sum te 
convey them to their lands, amounting in the whole to seven millions ster- 
ling! The British treasury we apprehend is not prepared for a draft of this 
kind merely for the purpose of removing panpers from one part of the 
Queen’s dominions to make them paupers in another, which would certainly 
be the fate of a large portion of them—for, asthe Saviour said, the poor ye have 
with you always. 

We know not then how to regard these Resolutions. Are they brought 
forward by the Whig leader to embarrass the so called Tory Cabinet un the 
Corn Question—or does Lord John Russell really expect to carry either of 
his nine projects above set down ? 

Whenthe Maynooth Bill was in Committee, Sir Robert Inglis, notwithstand - 
ing the large votes that had been given on every division, intimated that fur- 
ther opposition would be offered in the next stage. Sir Robert Peel immedi- 
ately asked if it were intendedtomake anotherdesperate stand against the mea- 
sure? Sir Robert Inglis replied yes; that every means would be re- 
sorted to in order to defeat the cabinet. The Premier then said, “in that 
case ] will not move the third reading until after Whitsuntide ;” and it was 
accordingly postponed till the 19th. The Premier did this, evidently, to 
gain time forthe great struggle; and may he not employ that time in making 
some overtures to Lord John andthe opposition, and if so; will the Corn Laws 
be so safe as we have beenled to expect they would be, at any rate for the 
present? Sir Robert Inglis and the landed aristocracy we hope will bear this 
in remembrance, forthe Ides of March may come to pass even in May. The 
next packet but one will give us important information on these deeply in- 
teresting points. 


nearest point for their residence? 


SCOTCH AND IRISH CURRENCY. 


Sir Robert Peel has found timeamid the exciting debates produced by the 
Maynooth question, to bring forward his promised plan for the regulation of 
banking in Scotland and Ireland, and in a preceding column we give his 
speech on the occasion. It is precisely the same principle as the measure 
‘ carried by him last session in regard to banking in England. The paper cir- 
culation is to be kept down to its present amount, unless on an equivalent 
increase of coin and bullion; and the small notes (one and two pounds) that 
circulate in Scotland, are still to be permitted. The measure seems to have 
met with general approbation, particularly among the Scotch bankers, who 
had apprehended more stringent restrictions. 

It seems almost ungracious amid the general approval which the minis - 
ter’s monetary measures have produced, to express a doubt of their efficien- 
cy, yet it should be recollected that since their introduction we have been 
sailing on a summer's sea, that they have not yet stood the test of short har- 
vests, or any great public calamity ; on the contrary, they commenced after 
commerce and the value of all property had reached the greatest point of 
One good these mea- 
sures have certainly done; they have greatly contributed to produce perfect 
confidence ; but to imagine a system which can withstand the shocks which 
proceed from the hands of a higher power—bad seasons—is beyond the 
scope of human wisdom. 


depression, and had already somewhat recovered. 





MEXICO AND TEXAS, 
We have at last received some intelligence of an authentic character in re - 
lation to the policy contemplated by the Mexican Government, in conse- 
quenceof the proposed annexation of Texas to the United States. Mexico 
proposes to acknowledge the independence of Texas, provided annexation 
does uot take place, acting, we presume, on the policy that it is wiser on her 














part to interpose a barrier between her present frontier and the United 
States, which will prevent further encroachment from the latter on her ter- 
ritory. We can put no other interpretation on her conduct, and yet the dif 


ference is more imaginary than real Whether under the single star, or the 


| stripes and stars, the people of Texas will be the same—will receive into their 


bosoms emicrants from the United States, and have as much the inclination 


j aud ability to proceed to make larger acquisitions of territory in the one case 


We be.- 
lieve, however, this will not prevent annexation, for, notwithstanding the 


asthe other. If annexation ts persisted in, M ‘xico threatens war. 
doubts occasionally expr ‘ssed to the contrary, we are fully persuaded a Vast 
It seenis as natural that 
they should, as that the bird returus to its parent-nest, Some among them, 


majority of the people of Texas an xiously desire it. 
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may seek to make better terms with the United States than those on which 
it is at present proposed to admit them, particularly in relation to the Texan 
debt, in which they are personally mterested, and hence the coquetting on 
their part with annexation, aud the talk of embassies to England and F rance. 
Finally, however, in spite of temporary obstacles we have a strong convic- 
tion that annexation will be consummated. 

It is asserted that the offer of Mexico to acknowledge Texan independence 
has been obtained through the intercessions of England and France, and the 
presence of Her Majesty’s frigate Eurydice at Galveston and Vera Cruz, 
would seem to give some countenance to the fact. If it be so, we cannot 
appreciate the motives which have dictated this policy. 





SCIENCE VERSUS PREJUDICE. 

We copy the following article from the New York Courier and Enquirer. 
It speaks for and explains itself; so much so, that it is not necessary we should 
add a single word to it. 

From the Courier and Enquirer. 


A British surveying vessel is in Boston harbor to run out a meridian line 
in order to connect Halifax with Boston. The latter being a well settled 
point astronomically—the purpose is, by scientific observations and calcula. 
tions, to ascertain with precision facts of interest at once to navigation aud 
to science—which facts as soon as thus ascertained and settled are thus made 
public with all speed by the British Admiralty. ; 

This praiseworthy object,in which our commerce and our science are even 
more interested than those of Eugland, has excited the ignorant or prejudic- 
ed comments of a portion of the press, to which the Journal of Commerce 
a day or two since, by publishing without dissent, a communication signed 
Foretop, adds its weight. 

Foretop treats as an offence and a wrong and we suppose as a danger, the 
circumstance, whether true or not we know nothing, that while the War- 
spite was lying here some year er two ago, boats from her, commanded by 
officers, occasionally sounded our harbor. What then? Could they disco- 
ver any thing which we ourselves have not revealed? Does the Journal of 
Commerce or its correspondent suppose that we are to owe our immunity 
in | way to the ignorance of other nations about our maritime approaches ? 

Why all the ships in the British navy could not perfect a chart of our har- 
bor and coast superior to or more abounding in minute details, than that 
which our own Government are now publishing as the result of the Coast 
Survey. The times are past when the lock-up policy which Spain so long 
maintained in regard to her American colonies, has any influence or Imita- 
tors. Allis now open, and instead of objecting to foreign ships seeking to 
make discoveries on our coast we should be thankful for them—seeing that 
such discoveries are made public for the common benefit. 

It is in curious contrast with the mean, narrow spirit of this caviller and 
all like him, that on the very morning when he te his complaint, we had 
the opportunity of examining a set of charts, most beautifully executed and 
in most minute detail, of the coast of England and of the entrance into the 
mouth of the Thames, and of all the British West Indies—transmitted by 
the Admiralty to Messrs. Blunts, hydrographers of this city, for their use in 
improving or adding to the charts which they ome 

Nay more—an application from these gentlemen to Capt. Owen, com- 
manding the British surveying vessel in Boston harbor, for a copy of the 
work he is executing of the survey of the Bay of Fundy, with which his ob- 
servations in Boston are counected. was most courteously entertained by 
that officer, and promise given that the copy should be furnished. 

Capt. Owen also, at the suggestion of Messrs. Blunt, has undertaken to 
survey Cashe's Ledge, a shoal lying off our Eastern Coast, hitherto imper- 
fectly known or examined. , 

Yet it is against such enterprises as these, undertaken in the interest of 
humanity and for the promotion of knowledge, that appeals to national pre- 

judice and reseutment are made, which—mischievous and illiberal at all 
times—are especially mischievous just now, when poits of coutroversy be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain exist which may, by indiscretion, 
be sharpened into causes of actual war. 





Episcopal Free Church.—We have given insertion to several long docu 
ments, relative to the Episcopal Church contemplated in this city for the use 
of British Emigrants ; and we have done so in order that our readers may see 





and Shadows of Scottish Life.” To those who have seen this gentlemsn’s 
delightful impersonations of Scottish character, we need not say that he is 
perfectly competent to the task; but having been favoured with a private re- 
hearsal of the entertainment, we can go further and state that Mr. Maywood 
has concocted a rich treat of wit, humour, and pathos, that we are sure will 
prove highly attractive to all those who can enjoy the racy points of Scot- 
tish character served up by one who is “a native and to the manner born.” 
We can safely recommend Mr. Maywood and his budget to the good feel- 
ings of our Canadian friends, promising them that they will find a rich store 
of amusement in this accomplished artist’s novel experiment to bring his 
varied powers into play in an entirely new sphere of action. We most cor- 
diallywish Mr. Maywood all the success his talents so richly merit. 





*,* The hotel at West Poin‘, kept by Mr. Ryder, is open for the reception 
of company, and a more delightful place of resort for the citizen, the stranger, 
er foreigner of distinction, is not to be found within an hundred miles of New 
York. The house is known to be exceedingly well kept, and Mr. Ry- 
der is one of the most obliging and gentlemanly persons we have ever met 
with. 





NEW WORKS. 

“ No Cross,no Crown.”’—By William Penn. Collins, Brothers & Co.— 
This Text Book of the Quakers has been reprinted in a beautiful type by 
Messrs. Collins, Brothers & Co., and will, doubtless, be extremely accept- 
able to the body tor whom it is principally designed. To those who are 
familiar with this celebrated work, we need not say that it is a clear expo- 
sition of the doctrine and the precepts of the faith of the people called 
Friends, and has beer. justly esteemed by ail denominations as an admirable 
epitome of the truths of the Christian religion. It will be found an inter- 
esting addition to the library of every theological stndent, and may be pe- 
rused with advantage by members of every creed. 

New Music,—‘“ Carlotta Grisi’’—Grand Valse for the Piane Forte, by 
Henri Herz 

© Forty-Four Easy Preludes,” designed expressly for pupils on the Piano 
Forte, composed by Francis Isabella King. Published at Millet’s Music 
Saloon, 329 Broadway. 





THE DRAMA. 


Park THeatre.—Mr. Anperson’s Ricnarp II].—The annou ncemen 
of Mr. Anderson in Richard created quite a sensation in theatrical circles 
on Monday, and the Park was, in consequence, filled to overflowing with 
its staple character of intellect, taste, and fashion. An idea was, unconscious- 
ly perhaps, given by some of our leading contemporaries, that this was the 
first assumption of Richard by Mr. Anderson in this city, whereas he played 
it on the second Monday of his engagement in New York, to a t hin house 
by which it was received but coldly. In our notice of that performance we 
took occasion to condemn this aspiring young actor’s conception, although 
we rendered due justice to the fidelity and careful study he brought to the 
task in endeavouring to portray the character agreebly to the idea convey- 
ed of Richard in the “historic doubts of Walpole,” the learned and careful 
analysis of Miss Halstead, and the beautiful and vivid illustration of these 
researches as exhibited by Bulwer in “ The Last of the Barons.” In all 
these works it will be remembered by our readers, it is the aim of the au- 
thors to disprove the truthfulness of Shakspeare’s portraiture of Richard’s 
character, and the extreme deformity of his personal appearance. 

There is no question but that the mass of evidence produced by Walpole, 
and the accumulated facts, derived from authentic sources, adduced by Miss 
Halstead, prove most conclusively that Shakspeare hasexaggerated tbe per- 
sonal and moral defects of the “crooked back’d tyrant.” The old Coun- 
tess of Desmond, a contemporary of his times, whose life was prolonged to 





exactly how the matter at present stands. The use of the prayer-book of 
the Church of England is given up, at the suggestion of the Bishop and by a 
vote passed at the residence of Dr. Beales in Broadway; but by a resolution 
offered at the last meeting, by Dr. M’Vickar, it will be seen that an applica- 
tion will be made to the head of this diocese for permission to use such spe- 
cial prayers for the Queen and authorities of Great Britain as he may think 
proper to sanction. The Charch, then, if it be established, will be in unity 
with the American Episcopal Church. —— 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE PHILOLEXIAN SOCIETY OF COLUMBIA 

COLLEGE. 

The forty-ninth anniversary of this Society was celebrated at Palmo’s, on 
Thursday evening, and as usual, there was congregated on the occasion, a 
brilliant array of beauty and fashion; which these young orators have always 
the tact to collecttogether to witness their incipient indicationsof future great- 
ness. The matter of the several pieces was, for the most part, highly meri- 
torious ; too redundant perhaps of mere words, and too ambitious of what 
is termed ‘ fine writing,’ the fault in which youthful writers are too apt to 
indulge ; bat there were occasional bursts of freshoriginal thought, and point- 
ed flashes of wit, interspersed with happy local allusions which told well 
with the audience; and had the manner been equal to the matter the whole 
would have passed off brilliantly. It is to be regretted that these young 
aspirants for academic fame, do not see the imperative necessity there is for 
preparing for these public exhibitions, in a style of speaking at least ap- 
proaching to the respectable—that is within the reach of any one; and it is 
almost unpardonable in young men of intellect to present themselves before 
a public audience, without having acquired a clear and articulate delivery. 
Their matter, however good, falls comparatively powerless upon the audito- 
ry—and the end for which these public displays are designed, is thus ren- 
dered to acertain extent, unsatisfactory both to the friends and to the audi- 
ence in general. 





THE GREAT RACE. 
Onathe Camden course, yesterday, the North regained its honours, Fashion 
winning the race. They passed the stand each: time a length ahead, and 
thus won the first heat in the following time :— 
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7.48 


Both horses were wet when brought out for the second heat, but Fashion 
was evidently in the best condition. At the start Peytona had slightly the 
advantage, but Fashion recovered at the quarter stretch, and the two con- 
tinued for three miles with but ha/f a head difference intheir position. Pey- 
tona won the first two miles by half a head. Fashion won the third by the 
same ; but onentering the back stretch on the fourth mile, Fashion lett her 
opponent, and gradually widening the distance, came in winner, leaving 
Peytona barely inside of the distance post. The time of this second heat 
was as follows: 
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_ The weight carried was the same as on the Long Island course; but 
Fashion was in better condition than she was then, and was thus able to do 
herself more ample justice. 


Just previously to the race, a stand on which were posted a vast number 


the period of the protectorate, establishes the truth of the graces of Rich- 
ard’s person, in direct opposition to the picture of Shakspeare,—and Miss 
Halstead has given many documents toprove that the extent of the usurper’s 
crimes were, to say the least, notof that appalling character, ascribed to him 
by the historians and writers of the time of the Tudors. That Shakspeare 
fell into the commonadulation practised in courts, cannot be denied ; “‘ Queen 
Bess ’’ was not asovereign insensible to such flatteries, and there is little 
doubt but that Shakspeare was, in a measure, compelled to conciliate his 
Royal Mistress and Patroness. The Tudors were to be flattered at the ex- 
pense of the rival House they had displaced, and Richard was portrayed by 
the Poet, in accordance with the court likeness, then in favour. 

Thus much we deem it justice to Mr Anderson to say, in support of the 
new reading, or rather novel impersonation of Richard, which he has had 
the temerity to present. But we, at the same time, take the liberty, as inde- 
pendent critics, to protest against this conception of the character,—and 
simply because it is not Shakspeare’s Richard! 

The public, in witnessing the representation ofa play, have a right to’ ex- 
pect from the actor, an illustration of the true text of the author. There 
may be adifference of conception in the rendering of that text, by actors of 
genius—but an actor, who entirely perverts the poet’s ideas, and foists on 
his audience a creation entirely at variance with the literal meaning of the 
language he is attempting to illustrate, goes beyond the province of his art, 
and merits rebuke for his temerity. Mr. Anderson, in making Richard, an 
elegant, dashing, chivalric hero, a compound in fact, of Romeo and Faulcon- 
bridge,—in the face of the well known language given by Richard, as a 
description of himself has exposed himself to just and well merited cen- 
sure, How in the face of a portrait like the following, Mr. Anderson could 
have ventured upon his embodiment of Richard we cannot imagine :— 

Then since the Heavens have shap'd my body so, 
Let Hell make crook’d my mind to answer it, 


But I—that am not shap’d for sportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass, 

I that am rudély stamp’d, and want love’s majesty, 
To strut before a wanton ambling nymph ; 

I, that am curtail’d of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 
Deform'd, unfinish’d, sent before my time 

Into this breathing world, scaree half made up, 
And that so lamely and unfashionable, 

That dogs bark at me,as [halt by them; 

We might multiply our extracts of passages similar to these—familiar to 
every lover of Shakspeare, and equally stereotyped in the mind of every 
play-goer—in connection with Richard. One line, however, we cannot re- 
frain from adding,—it is placed by the Poet in the mouth of Queen Marga- 
ret, as a description of the tyrant :— 

Sin, death, and hell, have set their marks upon him. 


It may be urged that the masterly representations of Cooke, Kean, and 
Booth, are too familiar in the public’s remembrance, to warrant the concep 
tion of Mr. Anderson, and from this cause his personation is considered a 
failare—this is untrue. The most unobservant spectator of Mr. Anderson’s 
Richard, one who had never seen either of the great aetors we have named, 
would at once decide that his Richard was not Shakspeare’s Hero! We 
give this really talented young actor, full credit for embodying his own con- 
ception with great skill. The part has been well studied, it is at times 
elaborately finished, agreeably to his conception—especially in the scene 





of persons gave way and the whole mass of human ‘beings was precipitated 
to the ground and were seriously hurt, but fortunately no life was lost. Dr 
George McClellan, the eminent Surgeon, and other medical gentlemen from 
Philadelphia gave immediate attention to the sufferers. 


Mr. Maywoon.—This distinguished Comedian is about to visit Montreal 
and Quebec for the purpose of giving an entertainment a /a Mathews, that 


with Lady Anne, but he fails in giving the author even here. He makes 
love like a Romeo, to deceive the lady. and with a truthfulness that is cal- 
culated also to deceive the audience—the deception is not palpable to the 
spectators—in fact the dual character of the man is not sustained. His last 
act, also, is a beautifully graphic picture of a hero, abounding in highly fin- 
ished picturesque attitudes, and striking effects; but it is not the desperate 
energy of the tyrant and usurper. In fact the whole character is Richard 


has prepared with great care for the purpose of exhibiting “ The!- ights | the Third divested of his bone, sinew, and muscle! As venerators of Shaks- 
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peare, we have felt it our duty to expose this false assumption of the part 
with the hope that Mr. Anderson will refrain from again desecrating the great 
poet’s creation. 


The play was beautifully put upon the stage, as far as costume and scenery 
were concerned, the former being almost entirely new and in accordance 
with the period. But the cast, with one or two honourable exceptions, 
was disgraceful to the Park. Barry’s Heury was as usual a judicious and 
effective performance, but we can hardly forgive the Manager’sexposure of 
the weakness of his strength, in putting De Walden in Buckingham. We 
saw Mitchell there, and suppose that De Walden must have secured an 
engagement from the Olympian Manager, having shown as he did, in Buck 
ingham such admirable powers for the Burlesque in Tragedy. If tragedy 
is to be a feature at the Park next season, we do hope that a company will 
be collected able to represent our leading plays, at least respectably ;—this 
the public demand—and however the Management may deceive them- 
selves on the subject, this the public will have, or they will withdraw their 
patronage, 

Mr. Placide commences an engagement on Monday next, supported we 
trust by Mrs. Vernon, who has returned[from the south with restored health 
and energies. Douglas Jerrold’s new comedy “ Time Works Wonvers ” 
is announced and we hope to see these old established favourites playing 
the parts sustained in London by Farren and Mrs. Glover. 

CuatuamM THeatre.—The French Spy with Mr. Wallack’s exquisite 
personation of the heroine, has been perfectly successful during the week- 
This lady’s delineation of the Arab Boy, was in our opinion even superior 
to Celeste’s, for truthfulneas and vigor. The whole piece is well cast, 
especially De Bar’s Mohammed, and the laughter-creating Winans—in To- 
ny Bauvine. Winans is really a genius. 





NOTICE.—TWO ALBION PLATES. 

The last two months have enabled us to forward the plate of NeLson to 
a large portion of our readers, and we shall use all diligence in sending itto 
the remainder. 

New subscribers wishing to obtain the plates of Netson and We iine- 
TON will be entitled to doth without additional charge; and any of our pre- 
sent subscribers who do not already possess the Wellington will receive it 
on making application for the same: 

This offer of two plates, representing the two greatest of England’s heroes 
will, we trust, be duly appreciated. 





N ARINE PAVILION, ROCKAWAY.—The Subscriber respectfully informs the pab - 
1 lic, that he will have the above well known sea bathing establishment, ready for the 
reception of visitors, on the 20th of June next. Families desirous of obtaining rooms, 
may be called upon in the City, by addressing the Subscriber, at the Astor House, N. Y. 
my5l 6t. HIRAM CRANSTON. 


RITISH PROTECTION EMIGRANT SOCIETY.—Notice is hereby given that the 

Annual Election for President, two Vice Presidents, and Managers of the Society, 
for the ensuing Year, will take place at their Rooms No. 14 Pine st, on Monday, 2nd 
June next, at 6 o’clock precisely. A full attendance of the Members is respectfuily re- 
quested, to hear the Report of the labours of the Society, since its organization, 





my3l. C,H. WEBB, Supt. 
— ——-—__—_--—_ -— as 
yy —A Gentleman possessing the confidence of this community, and of basiness 
P habits, is about to visit Great Britain and Ireland, and would undertake ta atteud to 


any business entrustedto his care. Apply to Mr. R. 8. BUCHANAN, 27 Wall st. 
my3if 
I 10 GRANDE AND TEXAS LAND OFFICE—N. Y Nay 28, 1845,.—The Stock- 
7 holders, inthe above company, are hereby notified to meet at their office, 61 Wall 
st, on the dt Monday of next. to elect a board ot directors for theensaing year. 
By order of DANIEL E. TYLER Pres’t, 
LEMUEL Sawyer, Secy. my3l 28 
LADY, just (ro= Europe, wishes to become organist in some Church, and to fill up 


her time in giving lessons on the Piano Forte Letters (post _r addressed to 
THOMAS BATE, 102 Maiden Lane, New York, or to F. H, Hebard, 109 Pearl street, 
Brooklyn, will be promptly attended to. my3l 
1 I 5 





| HALLIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Ros Mail Steam Ships Britannia, 
and Cambria will leave Boston, for the above ports, as follows: 
Britannia, Jno. Hewett, Esq., Commanete Sunday, June 1, 








Cambria C,H. EF. Judkins‘ Esq., do Monday, June 16 
Passage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to Halifax,$20. Apply toD. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, 
miny3l No. 6 Wall-street. 


Pn AM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIV ERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 

WwW Ship Co.’s steam ships, tht ** GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power , 

B.R. Mathews, Esqr., Conmander ; the “* GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 horse 

power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows :— 
GREAT WESTERN. 





From Liverpool. From New York. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


From Liverpool. From New York. 


SRTIET 0 surccrcccencsdecacen ee UG eae Aug. 28, 1845 
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Fare per ‘* GREAT WESTERN,” $100, and $5 Steward’s fees. 
Fares per ** GREAT BRITAIN,” will be announced ina future advertisement. 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN. 98 Front street. 
New York, 30th May, 1845. my3l. 
ANTED, fora Young Ladies Seminary in an interior Town, a Lady to teac™ 
FRENCH and DANCING. She must be fully competent; and if she can add 1” 
her qualifications theability to give instructions in DRAWING, it will be desirable. Sh*© 
will be treated as one of the family. Apply at this Office. mvy17 
OHN W. s. HOWS, Protessor of Hlocution, in Columbia College, has removed his Class 
room, tor the accommodation of private Pupils, to his residence 476} Broome street, 
between Green and Wooster. my!0 Im. 


TNHE EYE.—DR. POWELL AND DR. DIOSSY, Occulists and Ophthalmic Sur- 
geons, have removed to the premises lately ocupied by Dr. Elliott, No. 261 Broad- 
way,cor. of Warren st. Their ge is exclusively confined to Diseases of the Eye, 
Operations upon that Organ and its appendages, and all imperfections of Vision. Dr. 
Powell studied for five years with the celebrated Dr. JACOB of Dublin, (the discover- 
er of the “* Membrana Jacobi” in the Eye.) Dr. Diossy wasa pupil of Dr. ELLIOTT tor 
a similar period, and subsequently acted as Assistant in his extensive practice. Terms 
moderate. ‘The poor treated gratuitously. Artificial Eyes inserted. Entrance 1} War- 
ren street. my17 ti 


YHE BQLHM FLUTE.—PHILIP ERNST, Teacher of the Flute and Guitar, would 
inform the lovers of Music, that he has now for sale one of the above celebrated- 
Instruments, constructed in every respect in accordance with those now in ose at the Pa 
ris and London Royal Academies. To be seen at PHILIP ERNST’S Music Saloon, 395 
Broadway, near Walker street. my 10 6t. 


M. H. MAXWELL, Attorney, Counsellor, and Commissioner for C.nnecticut, Geor- 
gia, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, North and South Carolina, Vermont, Masssa- 
chusetts, Alabama, and Ohio, has removed his Office io No. 41 Wall Street, opposite Man- 
hattan Bank. 
ep c Aen. Re: R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL,—Fourteenth-st., between University Place 
and Fifth Avenue. 

This establishment which has lately been removed from Houston street, is now prepar- 
ed for the reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. No expense has been spar- 
ed to render it a complete, well-arranged school for boys. It has been built expressly for 
the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the first architects in the city,and Mr. 
Haddart has much satistaction in presenting to his friends and the public, an institu- 
tion, in which every requisite for the accommodation, convenience, and comfort of 
his pupils is combined, and such as the experience of many years has suggested.— 
The situation is perhaps the most eligible which could have been selected for the pur- 
pose, as regards health and facility of access. All the advantages of the best instruc- 
tors and professors are available, whilst the benefits of a country residence are gained by 
the out-door athletic exercises which can be enjoyed in the spacious play-ground. 

Further information as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Huddart, at his residence in Fourteenth 
street. N.B. The number of Day Scholars and Day Boarders being limited, vacancies 
will be filled as they occur. There are at present some vacancies in the Day School, 
and several inthe Boarding School ; both departinents being entirely distinct from each 
other. 

TERMS.—For Boarders $300 per Annum, (without accomplishments)—Day Boarders $50 


per quarter—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. my 10. 
. CARD ‘TO THE LADIES.—MISS ANDERSON would respecttully intorm her 
4 friends and the public generally, that she has now opened, at her establishment, 2 
Bowery, an assortment of Parisian Millinery ot the latest fashions, consisting of Bonnets 
Ribbons Flowers,&c. To which she solicits your patronage, al l2u 
v— ARCHiTECTURE.—Plans for the erection of Villas, and the laying out of 
Country Seats in the styles usually adopted in Britain, are carefully prepared, and the 


superintendance of the work duly attended to by the undersigned, who will also act a% 
agent for the selection of building sites for Rural Residences: and the purchase or sale ©} 
Properties suitably located for the above purpose. — 
Reference permitted to AN'I HONY BARCLAY, Esq., H.B. M.C., New York. 
Address CHARLES ATHERTON, Architect and Civil Engineer, Rockland Lake, 
State of New York. al 26 tl 


I OUSE-KEEPER’S EMPORIUM.—NEW GOODS JUST RECEIVED. 
The subscribers having received large supplies by the late arrivals, now offer 
stock as one of the most complete and select in the city. In additionto their importatir 





they manufacture largely, so as to warrant every article of the best make, and at w- 
est price. Persons about to commence house-ker ping, would do well to examine ir 
stock before making purchases elsewhere, there being great advantages in completing 
their selections at one establishment. The subscribers hee partic ularly to call at " 





to their stock of Wooden-ware, Willow-ware, Broshe <, Brooms, Mats, Hardware, 
nia and Plated-ware, German-silver, Japannery, &e. 






Goods delivered promptly to any part of the city or Brooklyn, free of expense—©or 
packed by an experienced hand. ahi 

Catalognes at the store. WHITTEMORE & TORREY, 

al 19 4m 45 Maiden-Lane- 

Penns a RE ae ainiemneente 
A FAMILY withont ldren, or two or three single gentlemen can be accommo ated 
4% with furnished rooms and board ina private family. Apply at 75 Spring Street 16 
door eastol Br way. , we 2 
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